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Professor Heinzel has written an interesting essay 
Ueber den Stil der altgermanischen Poesie (Quellen und 
Forschungen 10, Strassburg, 1875), which, while it confines 
itself mostly to Anglo-Saxon and Old-Norse for its examples, 
together with parallel quotations from the Vedas, aims at 
the establishment of certain conclusions in regard to Ger- 
manic poetry as a whole. In particular, he considers the 
Epithet; the Appositions that are separated from the word 
to which they apply; the pronoun placed in advance of the 
noun; Variation (repetition, parallelism); the changed suc- 
cession of words. Then, with a spring from figure to trope, 
Similes; the so-called Xenningar; Sensual Expression. All 
these he finds in the Vedas, and therefore concludes ‘dass 
die Poesie, welche den Germanen vor ihrer Trennung in 
Ost- und Westgermanen, das ist vor der ÖOceupirung ihrer 
gegenwärtigen Wohnsitze, eigen war, über alle diese Formen 
gleichmässig, ähnlich der altindischen, verfügt habe. Now 
came the breaking up of the common Germanie family. 
According to Heinzel’s theory, of the above characteristics 
common to all, the Scandinavians lost the use of the pron- 
oun in antieipation, but developed the ‘Kenningar’ quite out 
of proportion, as well as the changed word-succession. The 
West-Germans however (prineipally A. S. and H. G.) lose 
materially in regard to the simile and sensual expression, 
and give up the old form of the strophe (p. 49). H. now 
seeks (p. 50) a motive for these peculiarities. The figure 
of variation was especially developed. This rests, like the 
tendency to accent the root-syllable of every word, on the 
passionate character, the Leidenschaft of the Germanic race. 
[Of. Scherer, zGDS. 2° p. 87: ‘diese Eigenthümlichkeit mag 
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aus dem leidenschaftlichen Naturell der alten Germanen 
fliessen’ ete.] This peculiarity the Scandinavians preserved. 
But the High Germans and the Ingaevonic race gradually 
lost it, for they came in contact with Romanism and with 
Christianity. 

To maintain this theory, several points must be taken 
for granted whose assumption seems hazardous. In regard 
to the Simile. The Old-Norse literature is fond of this trope 
(Heinzel, p. 16) both simple and developed. So are the 
Vedas, where the simile is often daring in the extreme. 
This coineidence emboldens Heinzel to assume the simile 
as a property of tlıe common Germanic style. Is this war- 
ranted? Was not the simile specially developed in the 
classical Indian style? H. himself remarks (p. 3) that it is 
quite possible for similar processes to take place in separ- 
ated nations, without assuming a common germ before they 
parted company. He goes on to say that for certain cases 
however, among them the above theory, this assumption is not 
valid: but, as it seems to me, he does not satisfactorily 
show why. The coincidence of Old-Norse and the Vedas 
establishes only a probability to match against the impro- 
bability. Leaving Old-High-German out of the question — 
it is unjust to draw general conclusions from the mere frag- 
ment left us — we find the Anglo-Saxon possessed by & 
strong aversion to similes. The foundations of A. S. poetry 
were laid long before it came in contact with either Ro- 
manism or Christianity, and after it did meet these influen- 
ces, it maintained an independence that contrasts strongly 
with the later O.H. G. Only gradually did it borrow from 
its models; — so rime and similes, that occeur at first spora- 
dically, then more consistently. Had it been a decaying, de- 
generate poetry, it would have given up at once to the tre- 
mendous weight of the aceredited style and manner of the 
elerical literature. The conquerors of Britain must have 
brought with them a flourishing, fully developed, national 
poetry: cf. Widsiö, and ten Brink’s remarks, Lit. Gesch. 
p. 29, 30; and this was already unfriendly to the simile. If 
we still hold to H.’s theory, we must assume that the Anglo- 
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Saxon race, between the time of its separation from the 
common stock, and its conquest of Britain, lost the previous 
love and aptitude for the simile. But in their continental 
home they were nearly as isolated as the Norse were. Why 
should such a remarkable loss take place? H. gives only 
the influences of Romanism and Christianity, which, besides 
being impossible in themselves, do not apply here. It seems 
to.me far more rational to assume a common lack to be- 
gin with; that Sanskrit, as well as Old-Norse, each in its 
own way developed the Simile, while the A. S. did not. 
To push everything back to Indo-Germanie, whether in word- 
formation or in peculiarity of style, is tempting, but dang- 
erous, and tends to make the separate languages not active 
developers, but mere transmitters. Supposing now that the 
A.S. epos was developed out of the hymnic poetry, that in 
the process it lost certain of its old characteristics, that its 
passionate nature was weakened, that in place of the strophe 
arose an ‘even, stately flow of rhythmic-moving speech’ (ten 
Brink ib. 27), — are we not in precise proportion nearing, 
though not reaching, the Homerie standard? If the A.S. 
epos was 'frozen in the midst of its development’, is it not 
in harmony with the whole process to find similes —- the 
mark of the smooth-flowing epos — beginning, and not 
ending; to recognize in /ugle gelicost the germ, not a withered 
leaf, of the Homeric simile? And does not this justify us, 
in spite of the coineidence of the Vedas and Old-Norse, in 
denying the simile, at least in any advanced shape, to the 
common Germanic, and in referring its growth to the sepa- 
rale languages? It is easier by this theory to account for 
the presence of similes in Old-Norse than by the other for 
their absence in Anglo-Saxon. 

Aside even from the suspicions recently thrown on cer- 
tain phases of O.N. literature and mythology, it is more 
rational to suppose an exceptional development of the simile 
there, than to assume its loss where no adequate reason 
can be given, and where quite good reasons exist for the 
contrary. If it be urged that the strophe form was given 
up in A.S. and with it the simile might easily fall away, 
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the answer is evident. One is a metrical form that does 
not at all suit the epös, the other a trope that agrees with 
the epos in its inmost nature. So Chaucer adopted the 
couplet for the Canterbury Tales, dropping his favorite stanza; 
but he did not change his tropes. Deor’s Song is strophic 
(Grein Bibl. I. 294) and there is not a simile in it from be- 
ginning to end.. Widsid is probably the oldest monument of 
A.S. poetry preserved to us: much of its material dates from 
before the emigration, consequently long before the conversion. 
In neither of them occur even long sustained metaphors: but 
everything is of that fresh, energetic, but artistieally limited 
type, that we shall presently assume as characteristic of the 
A.S. metaphor. And surely no one will call Deor’s comp- 
arison of others’ troubles with his own a simile! The me- 
taphors have a nature that ill agrees with the assumption 
that the literature had lost a part of its dowry: they signify 
rather a growing, a beginning. D. 4 mintercealde wrece. 
24 sorgum gebunden. 29 on sefan sweorceö, and the like. 
So with Widsid: wordhord onledc; «edelu onmwöcon; freoöu- 
webban; sciran reorde (cf. siefn .... headöotorht Beöw. 2552); 
the weapon -personification; — etc. All are genuine, un- 
influenced A. S. metaphors, and there is no hint of a 
simile. | 

But Heinzel undertakes to account for the loss of the 
simile in A.S. It was, he says (p. 25) ‘ein Zugeständniss 
an eine fremde Cultur’ — like the assumption of rime- 
‘A concession to a foreign culture. This seems extraordi- 
nary. The A.S. poetry took simile as well as rime from 
this ‘fremde Cultur’, and in proportion as the writers base 
their work on it, so much more do they employ simile 
along with rime. There are a few similes in Beöwulf, re- 
marks Heinzel (17, 18) but ‘since the later christian poetry 
loves this adornment still less, we may consider them (the 
similes) as a legacy of the hymnie poetry’. I think not. 
if H. had looked a little eloser at the last simile from B. 
that he quotes, he would have seen that it is of a very 
clerical type, and anything but a legacy from the old hymnie 
poetry. He does not give all of it. It runs: (B. 1608) ‘that 
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it (the sword) all melted like ice, when the father (God) 
loosens the bands of the frost, unwinds the flood-ropes (ice), 
he who has power over times and seasons, — that is the 
true God!’ Ettmüller in his Beöwulf-translation — and no 
one will deny its excellence, aside from the ‘Unwörter’, as 
Grein calls them, — set the dangerous example of separating 
certain lines from the rest of the text, and regarding them 
as later Christian interpolations. The process is, of course, 
purely subjeetive. In the translation of the passage referred 
to (B 1608) — in his edition 1621 f. — he takes “zer- 
schmolz dem Eise gleich” as original, prints the rest as 
interpolation. This may please Heinzel; but does any one 
suppose that the “interpolator” would take up a completed 
sentence this way and patch it out, then stop again and 
let the original “song” continue? But this is the sort of 
thing subjective criticism inevitably leads to. And what does 
H. mean with his dietum that the later Christian poetry 
(i. e. Cynewulf and the religious poets of his time, for ef. 
p. 39) loves this adornment still less? In point of fact, the 
further elerical influences penetrate, the more similes are 
used. In the Phoenix (probably Cynewulf’s) oceurs a simile 
fifteen lines long, most elaborate in detail: and the Phoenix 
is as intensely christian a poem, with its warm, rich ex- 
pression, its pathos, as anything could be: ten Brink says 
(Lit. Gesch. p. 70) that in it of all ‘Old-English’ poems, the 
spirit of Christianity is most perfectly represented. True, 
C. does not, as we shall see, copy in any servile way: but 
he is always influenced by the general spirit of his model; 
and we may be sure that if the spirit of Christian poetry 
discouraged similes, this long comparison would not be there, 
So the Panther, from the Plıysiologus, with its elerical inter- 
pretation of the allegory, has an elaborate simile, comparing 
the beast’s skin with Joseph’s coat. The Bible certainly 
took the first rank of all literature among the clergy, and 
what wealth of simile does it not contain! In Cynewulf’s 
Christ, says ten Brink, occeur similes for the first time ‘in 
breiterer Ausführung’, (p. 70). The author of Daniel becomes 
quite at home with similes. And when we reflect that the 
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allegory itself is, after all, a simile, with the ‘like’ sup- 
pressed; when we consider the strong love of all Christian 
poetry for allegory (cf. Ebert, Gesch, der christl. lat. Lit. 
im Mittelalter I, p. 271); when we count up cases in A.S. 
such as at the beginning of Christ (Du eart se weallstän, etc. 
e. g.), — and try at the same time to hold Heinzel’s theory, 
we shall come into the sharpest contradiction possible.!) In 


1) This holds good in another field. — The Nibelungen-Lied rests 
on traditions that certainly date back as far as those of the Norse 
literature. Here too are similes, but they occur mostly in the courtly 
parts, in the scenes where a new culture furnished the details. The 
5th Aventiure gives such occasion. Stroph. (in Zarncke’s edition) 
283, 285 (cf. 826, and also Walther (Lachm.) 46. 15), 288 etc. Especi- 
ally the last betrays its source: 


Dö stuont so minnechche daz Sigemundes kint, 
sam er entworfen were an ein permint 
von guoter meister listen — 


Nobody will accuse these of being ‘a legacy from the hymnic poetry’. 
But, on the other hand, reminiscence, perhaps direct borrowing, from 
the old songs, is the famous ‘fiddling’ of the spilman Volker. Here 
we have a precise analogy to the A. S. metaphors to be noted here- 
after, only more elaborated. The word ‘like’ is not expressed, nor 
is it thought of: there is no comparison, no simile. Our imagination 
nowadays is weaker, our thinking less concrete; our abstracting, 
comparing powers stronger ; — hence we need a ‘like’ or ‘as’: the old 
singer saw the affair as a piece of actual fiddling. 
Take the strophe 2019: - 


sin videlboge im lüte an siner hende erklanc. 

dö videlte ungefüege der künege spüman etc. 
or 2029: 

er begunde videlende durch den palas gan. 


2054 we have real simile near the metaphor: — 


‘dä vihlet einer inne, der heizel Volker, 
alsam ein eber wilde... 

(2055) sine leyche Iütent übele, sine züge die sint röt: 
ja vellent sine dene vil manegen helt töt, etc. 


We are in the middle of a scene where blood is flowing as freely as 
in any of the Norse sagas: the foundation must be very old. And 
so we find this trope precisely analogous to those in A.S. So Beöw. 
1522 bä se gist onfand bot se beadoleoma bitan nolde, where, though 
less elaborated, the same naive and vivid trait is manifest. Still more 
like the above, because more worked out, is the place in Exodus, 
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fine, I think the real task will be to show why the Old- 
Norse, with its passionate nature, developed the simile at 
all. To refer again to ten Brink, the absence of similes in 
A. S. is explained by the fact that they require a certain 
balance and self-containedness; the poet must pause in 
his narrative proper, make a comparison, and point out its 
details. ‘Solche Ruhe und schöne Heiterkeit war dem eng- 
lischen Gemüthe fremd’ (p. 24). It certainly was not present 
in the Norse character. According to Heinzel (cf. 25>—32) 
the characteristice of A. S. poetry is a certain ‘Artigkeit', 
which proceeds in part from the ‘Erweichung des Gemüthes’, 
as opposed to the Norse passion, rage and blood-thirstiness. 
This is shown especially in the epos, which, by the way, 
arose as Consequence of the victorious conquest of England, 
where the principle of utter extermination animated the con- 
querors. Inside of a century, remarks H. the better part 
of the land was heathen, and what was left of Christian 
and Celt was ‘hunted like the wild beasts’ — (p. 28). This 
vietory stimulated the epos, and that epos shows ‘Erweichung 
des Gemüthes’! Not so with the Norse. Here all is pas- 
sion, mad rage for blood. This ceharacteristie is, according 
to Heinzel, the heirloom of the old Germanic stock, and one 
that must have agreed with and encouraged the simile. 
This result brings us into direct confliet with the reason 
give above for the lack of the simile in A.S. — One more 
point. On p. 38 we are told that the A. S. epos was dist- 
inguisbed by tenderness of feeling and idealizing represen- 
tation, and that these qualities sprang from Christianity, 
which took so deep root with the conquerors of Britain. 
This influence preceded and influenced the Beöwulf ‘songs’, 
and the unknown ‘editor’, who patched these together, put 
in still more of his sentimentality. That is, the influence 


where the cloudy pillar is described as a tent (80—86). Not that the 
passages from the Nibelungen are folklike just as they stand, but 
they are based on the genuine, national trope; are drawn from po- 
pular tradition. The rapid strokes of Volkör’s sword, the changeful 
din of arms, the shouting and confusion, need only a lively imagins- 
tion to seem real fiddling. 
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that softened the ‘Wuth der Leidenschaft’ and ‘Wahnsinn 
der Kampflust’ (p. 51), also brought about the loss of the 
simile — (p. 25). 

With due recognition of the merits of Heinzel’s investi- 
gation, it seems to me that the result is confusion. In oppo- 
sition to this view of the A. S, style, I would uphold: 

1. The passionate nature of the Germanie race is 
thoroughly opposed to the use and development of the 
simile. The lack of the latter in A. S. is entirely natural, 
and explains itself: while the presence of the simile in 
Old-Norse is an inconsisteney that must be eleared up with 
special reference to locality and the peculiar eireumstances 
of Norse literature. In addition to this, there are reasons 
connected with the general nature of the simile, to be 
found below. 

2. The ‘Erweichung des Gemüthes’ is a peculiarity 
not of the Christian development of the A. S. race, but of 
that race in its inmost nature, a tendeney to melancholy 
that extends throughout English Literature generally. That 
in quite modern times it was united to strength, endurance, 
pride and pugnacity, Dr. Sam. Johnson can testify. 

3. It is quite necessary for the investigation that I 
shall shortly make, to consider Beöwulf as essentially a 
heathen poem. H. assumes (p. 38) that ‘its prominent 
characteristics were derived from Christianity. This is 
exaggerated, to say the least. The separate ‘songs’, then 
were composed after the conversion, and the last ‘editor’ 
added yet more of the new spirit. This patchwork theory 
leaves little of the Germanic element to a poem commonly 
looked on as an excellent reflex of the spirit of our heathen 
forefathers. More plausible, and better accordant with facts, 
is the other theory, that a poet-monk, not long after the 
conversion, thoroughly acquainted with the old traditions 
and imbued with their spirit, often drawing his material 
direetly from the songs of wandering scöpas, wrote the 
poem as we have it, adding now and then a saving elause 
as protest against the frailties of his subject. This means 
thoroughly heathen material, with no positive Christian treat- 
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ment. The other theory makes the material Christian from 
the beginning. All those irregularities that Müllenhoff takes 
up (Haupts Zst. 14. 193 ff.) are explained as Müllenhoff 
would himself explain the parallelisms in a single sentence 
— by the love for repetition, and by the imperfect devel- 
opment of artistie form. 

4. The importance of the subject demands a rigidly 
induetive method of examination. Before we compare the 
different branches of Germanic literature in regard to style, 
with a view to general conclusions, we should carefully in- 
vestigate them separately. I cannot see how this is to be 
done, if we leave out, as Heinzel does, a feature in poetry 
of such importance that among externals it is to be ranked 
next to metrical form. I mean the metaphor. 

For I assume that the metaphor is corner-stone of all 
poetical style. Personification is metaphor. So is allegory. 
The simile is only a developed, so to speak, conscious me- 
taphor. True, the books teach the opposite. ‘Die metapher 
ist eine abgekürzte vergleichung’, says Wackernagel, (Poetik, 
p. 395). Breitinger, in his Kritische Abhandlung von der 
Natur u. s. w. der Gleichnisse, (Zürich, 1740) says: ‘Die 
Aehnlichkeiten und Verwandtschaften der Dinge, samt ihrem 
besondern Verhältniss gegen einander, werden vermittelst 
eines Vermögens des Verstandes wahrgenommen .... Dem- 
nach sind die Gleichniss-Bilder die erste Würckung des 
Witzes oder Geistes’ All this is true logically and theoreti- 
cally; but it is not true chronologically and practically. 
Chronologically the simile is based on the metaphor. I do 
not even admit that the original A. S. metaphor was a sort 
of enthymeme with suppressed simile — of which it was 
unconscious — for a foundation, as when one now says 
‘the arrow flew along. We must clear our minds of all 
preconceived rules or conditions, and approach the subject 
from a purely natural standpoint, holding fast to the maxim 
that preeision is not to be expected in early language-stages, 
A confusion, or if one will, flexibility of terms is the real 
origin of the metaphor. Take a homely example If a 
man, absolutely ignorant of civilized life, be shown a house 
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and its name be impressed on his mind, as soon as he 
sees — we will say — a barn, he will call the latter 
without hesitation a house. He is correeted and taught the 
name ‘barn”. On seeing the house again he is quite likely 
to call it in turn {a barn: and so on, until gradually his 
ideas are clarified, he recognizes the differences, and con- 
nects the proper name with each. Now he is in condition, 
not however before, to say, for example: ‘this house is cold 
as a barn’, or — ‘this barn is as comfortable as a house’. 


Precisely analogous is the case with what we call the 
pieturesque, figurative language of early stages of poetry. 
Its metaphors are spontaneous, often unconseious. In later 
times, the reverse in the case; and we first make an elabo- 
rate simile, then shorten it into a metaphor, according to 
Wackernagel’s definition. But this is only when poetry is 
in an advanced state, language preeise, and sharp boundaries 
drawn. When Cynewulf (Phoenix, 212) calls the bird’s nest 
a hüs, that is no metaphor. Now that the application of 
the word is more limited, it is a sort of metaphor, though 
hardly e. g. with children.!) Before this process takes 
place, the poet finds his chief art in repeating a number of 
expressions that fit the object or action described. Hence 
the variation that Heinzel rightly adduces as so charatteristic 
of our old poetry. But it is quite another matter to turn 
from the object or action and deseribe something totally 
foreign. It requires quite other talent. Between the variation, 
which is syntactical, and the simile, which is a trope, lies 
the beginning of all tropes — the metaphor. So that it is 
perfectly natural when we find in A. S. poetry variation 
most prominent, then metaphors (in this case intended, 
conseious); then attempts at similes, mere timid beginnings, 


ı) The parallel between individual and complex social, political or 
literary development, holds good in this respect. Let any one pay 
close attention to the language of young children: it is rich in met- 
aphor, but barren of simile; putting fuel on a fire is literal “feeding” 
to a three-year-old child. When they get on the play ground at ten 
or twelve, they begin with “run like a deer”, etc. 
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which, in the uninfluenced A. S. style, do not get beyond 
such a stage as /ugle gelicost. | 

Not only in conerete objects: the same development of 
similes out of metaphors holds good for abstract ideas. 
The mind forms a new notion, but has no precisely fitting 
word for it, grasps therefore at the first convenient concrete 
expression. Most certainly one did not first say: ‘I feel 
misfortune as if it were clutching me’, but — ‘Misfortune 
seizes me’. Only after ‘misfortune’ was conceived as an 
abstract occurrence, and certain words had lost their con- 
crete, sensual force, was it possible to make such a simile. 

In this way the deliberate metaphor presupposes & 
gap between the concrete and the abstract, between animate 
and inanimate, and the like. Before that, one cannot talk 
of conscious metaphors, but only of a picturesque confusion 
of names. The advanced stages of the metaphor become 
possible as soon as concrete may be expressed by abstract, 
and the reverse. The flexibility of application is checked 
by the rigid classifying process and its results; and, working 
down, concrete groups are separated, and conscious met- 
aphors made possible there also. But the increase of mental 
activity is accompanied by a corresponding decrease of 
poetical vividnes. To use a familiar illustration — and 
Piper has lately applied it to the High-German Lautver- 
schiebung — if one throws a pebble into smootlı water, the 
immediate cireles are, though narrowest, the most powerful: 
the further they spread, the feebler they become. So with 
the metaphor. In its early stages, it has an enormous in- 
tensity, but a merely momentary duration. Its perfection 
lies between the extremes, where the intensity is not yet 
lost, while control and sustained power have been reached. 
So it is in Shakspere’s hands. Even he would shrink from 
such a bold, nervous, compressed metaphor as to say with 
the Exodus poet ‘the mightiest of sea-deaths lashed the 
sky’, instead of ‘the ocean that was engulfing the army rose 
to the clouds’; or with Beöw. 2358 hiorodryncum swealt, — 
‘he died of sword-draughts’, i. e. by the sword that drank 
the flowing blood. Heinzel, by the way, in quoting this, is 
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not very clear in his remarks. He cites it (p. 23) as an 
instance of the attempts (he calls them ‘schüchtern’!) made 
by the A.S. poetry to approach the standard of Norse and 
Vedie He says it is a combination of the image of the 
death-drink (Todestrank) with the representation of a sword- 
stroke; and explains: ‘Hredhel’s Nachkomme starb an einem 
Schwerttrunk, von der Waffe getroffen’. Just what H. means 
by the mixture of images and by the ‘death-drink’ is not 
clear: but what the trope means is plain enough. Weapons 
are personified, and (just as in Norse, cf. Weinhold, Altnord. 
Leben, p. 197) the favorite term for their cutting is ‘bite’, 
as of a snake. When a man is killed by the sword, it 
drinks his blood: he dies of its ‘draughts’; which is by no 
means what one commonly understands ‘death-drink’ to 
signify. And there is no ‘mixing’ of figures at all: the 
idea of drinking a sword-stroke is too elumsy for even the 
worst poet. 

As with the metaphor, so with personification. To the 
primitive man, every object is personified. 'IThe merest 
natural occurrence is a personal act, with will and passion 
behind it. This rough antbropomorphism, losing ground, 
allows a conscious process of personification to take its place; 
or, as Wackernagel would say, there begins a strife of 
Reason and Imagination. Hence the questions that must 
be asked at every case of metaphor: Is this a conscious, 
attempted metaphor, or only an involuntary confusion of 
names? Is tlis a deliberate personification, or is it a 
mythological fossil that once was a part of man's vital, 
implicit belief? With simile and allegory, there is no need 
of question, for they express their own sceptieism. Thus 
we see, that, assuming a process of development for the 
metaphor, this is best measured by the amount of self- 
consciousness in the metaphor, and by its ability to maintain 
a separate, sustained identity from mere statement of fact. 
And now to come closer to the subject, and apply this test 
to the metaphor that we find in Beöwulf and in the poems 
grouped under the name Cxdmon. I choose these as basis 
for my investigation from obvious motives. Beöwulf ought 
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to afford the national types untroubled by foreign influence. 
Czdmon — the name is convenient — maintains mostly 
an objective treatment and native, epical manner, yet handles 
foreign subjects. Lastly, for a different purpose, I take a 
poem that can be directly compared with its admitted ori- 
ginal, likewise a poem, and of great merit. This is the 
Phenix. Thus we have three distinet types on which to 
base our judgment: first, what should be purely national in 
matter and manner: secondly, the same national manner 
dealing with foreign (prose) material : lastly, a direct com- 
parison of a poetical allegory with its original, an original 
full of the best examples of classical style. From these we 
gain a fair idea of the A. S. metaphor. Not to speak now 
of influences, we find that in its undoubted, original form, 
‚it is characterised by the national tendency quickly to strike | 
a hard blow and then try somewhere else. It was too 
diffieult for the A. S. poet to turn quite away from his 
narrative, and express his meaning in a series of remote 
though parallel images. To intensify a thought, an objeet 
by a quick, nervous allusion is his art. Hence the met- 
aphor is usually confined to one or two words. Hence so 
many expressions like s&-hengst for boat, hilde-nedran for 
arrows, and the like. 

The stage in which the A. S. metaphor naturally be- 
longs, may be best illustrated by a comparison with later 
developments. A striking instance is afflorded by two pa- 
rallel passages in Genesis and Shakspere’s Hamlet. 

T'he point is to describe the starry heavens. G. 955 
he...let...mesan hyrstedne hröf hälgum tunglum. 

Hröf is here, like so many kindred expressions, on the 
boundary line between trope and plain statement: analytic- 
ally, from our standpoint, it is certainly a sustained, con- 
sistent metaphor; but hardly for the A. S. poet. T’he heaven 
is Ahröf wat’ 2&oynv: G. 153 under festenne folca hröfes, 
D. 407 ofer worulde hröf, D. 442 on heahne hröf heofona 
rices, Judith 67 under wolcna hröfe. 'I'he flexibility of ap- 
plication renders exact definition diffiecult. So, too, the ex- 
pression ‘hyrstedne’ stands for itself, without any con- 
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sisteney — necessarily — with “hröf’ — A sword could be 
“hyrsted’: B. 672; a swan’s feathers are her white “Ayrste‘: 
Riddle 11,8. Finally, ‘rhdlgum tunglum’ states a literal fact. 
Thus no approach to artistice unity, — & merely loose con- 
nection. Now compare Hamlet 2, 2, — ‘this majestical roof 
fretted with golden fire’. Here, ‘roof’ is without question 
architectural, and is closely joined to ‘fretted’, which was 
undoubtediy a technical term (ef. Dietrich in Haupt’s Z. 10, 
217, article on Schnitzwerk); and ‘golden fire’ as applied to 
the sky (‘doubt thou the stars are fire’) is ‘fiery gold’ for 
the roof. The same parallelism is thown by comparing 
‘Wunder der Schöpfung’ (p. 213 in Grein’s Bibliothek I) 
v.19, which runs: bewriten (so ms.; Gr. bewritan) in gemwitte 
wordhordes creft, where three different metaphors are crow- 
ded together, wıth Hamlet 1, 5 — ‘from the table of my 
memory Ill wipe away all..... records that youth and ob- 
servation copied there’. — Or note the elaboration of the 
idea from Sat. 546 /ulwihtes bed (i. e. Christ’s blood) to 
Giles Fletcher’s ‘bath of sin. Such is the general nature 
of the A. S. metaphor. There is a gap between concrete and 
abstract, but it is narrow, and the poet leaps from one to 
the other without any sense of inconsisteney. Cf. G. 695 
bet he godes yrre habban sceoldon and helgebwing; G. 2276 
hwonne of heortan hunger oöde wulf sämle and sorge somed 
äbregde; E. 463 rodor swipode meredeadda me&st. Also cf. 
E. 326—330, and many other examples. Just so too, & 


short simile belongs to the poetical style, but timid, mo- 


mentary, and never — I speak, of course, of the national, 
uninfluenced form — painted out in detail: /ügle gelicost 
is a familiar example. In every instance that comes in con- 
fliet with this general type, I assume an influence either 
of the biblical figures or of those in the Latin literature of 
the church. This influence is wide-spread. Sometimes it 
results in mere schoolmaster’s dietating, as G. 2739 his scip- 
pende under sceade för hleöwfeörum pbeaht (cf. Psalm 91, 
v. 1 and 4). Sometimes however it exercises a healthy in- 
fluence, and such is the case with the Exodus poet. He 
writes thoroughiy in the national manner, but still has 
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acquired a consisteney in handling particular figures, that must 
be ascribed to his knowledge of foreign style. The highly 
poetical passage 446 — 514 affords many instances. The 
heaped-up waves are represented as fortress-walls: the Isra- 
elites pass safely through; but when the Egyptians come, 
Ocean, the hoary warrior, falls upon the fortress with an- 
eient sword (alde mece) and sends the ruins erashing down 
upon the host. Each particular figure is in matter nati- 
onal; but the consistent manner of handling betrays a 
healthy influence from more classic models. 


For example, compare with the passages cited above 
(G. 2276, W. der S. 19, and G. 695) this from Exodus — 
so similar and yet so different — v. 483 f. 


wicon weallfesten, mwoegas burston, 
multon merelorras, — 


the same crowding of figures in detail, noticed above, but 
a consistent carrying out of the general figure. — Two 
more points, and then I shall proceed to lead forth my evid- 
ence. One is quite often in doubt whether to call an ex- 
pression in question a metaphor or a simple statement of 
fact. In Genesis (318) we are told of the fallen angels, 
hyra woruld wes gehwyrfed. Is this mere prosaic state- 
ment of the fall from heaven to hell? Or is it as one 
would mean it now — ‘their entire being and mode of life 
was changed’, that is, metaphor? Again, in Personification, 
mostly external resemblances are taken into account: psycho- 
logical distinetions savor of imitation. ‘The heavens weep’, 
is thoroughly native; but, as a later writer could say, ‘the 

heavens weep at our disunion’, were too far-sought for the 
national style True, the roderas reötad (B. 1376) has a 
sympathy, but only a general, external sympathy, with 
Hröögär’s feelings. 

Let us first see how the A. S. poetry fared with direct 
models — and those poetical — before it. Aelfred’s trans- 
lation of the Metra of Boethius hardly suits our purpose: 
Aelfred was not a poet, and he is too late for the average 
date of the best A.S. poetry. Cynewulf is thought to have 
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written the highly poetical Phoenix. Graver is the doubt 
as to the authorship of the original: Carmen de Phenice — 
Lactantü Firmiani ut creditur, sive veteris cujusdam poetee. 
Ebert (Gesch. der. Chr.-lat. Lit. I, 94) inclines to favor the 
assumption of L.’s authorship. The connection of the two 
poems is taken for granted; although one or two points al- 
most tempt to the assumption that a work based on the 
Latin poem known to us, and containing a more positive 
Christian stamp, as well as an explanation of the allegory 
(ef. A.S. 381—677) may have lain before Cynewulf. But 
this is hardly likely. We must assume that the old poets 
at least sometimes worked independently; and the hunt for 
‘Quellen’ can be overdone. Let us see then how C. treated 
his model in regard to style The result of the comparison 
will increase our respect for his independence, his discern- 
ment, his poetical taste. In fact, as Sweet remarks (A.S. 
Reader, p. 165), tbe Phoenix of Cynewulf ‘is practically an 
original work’. The style betrays a sturdy, self-trusting 
character. The influeuces that affeet it are indirect. It is 
an apt illustration of the Eastern proverb, ‘a fig-tree, look- 
ing on a fis-tree, becomes fruitful’; example stimulates 
its growth and bloom, but it does not hang borrowed fruit 
on its branches. 
L. 2 qua palet eterni maxima porta poli. 
C.11 ber bidö open eddgum tögeänes onhliden hleodra 
mwyn, heofonrices duru. 
L. 4 sed qua sol verno fundit ab axe diem. - 
C. leaves untouched. 
L.6 nec tumulus crescit, nec cava vallis hiat. 
C. — Mythological allusions find no response in the 
A. S. poem, except where a biblical interpretation is at hand. 
So when L. 11 says: 
Cum Phethonteis flagrasset ab ignibus axis, 
ille locus flammis inviolatus erat, 
C. simply says (39): ne him fig scedeö &fre tö ealdre. 
On the other hand, L. 13: 
et cum diluvium mersisset fluctibus orbem, 
Deucalioneas exsuperavit aquas. 
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C.41: swä iu wetres brym 
ealne middangeard mereflöd beahte, 
eordan ymbhnyrft, ba se edela wong 
&ghwes onsund wid Yöfare 
gehealden stöd etc. 
One may here compare Aelfred’s rendering of (Boet. Metr. 
IH. II, and Aelfr. Metr. 13. 57 f.) 
Codit hesperias Phaebus in undas, 
with 
merecondel scdft on ofdeele. 

L. 15—21 has a row of the usual classical personifi- 
cations, — morbi, senectus, mors crudelis, egestas obsila pan- 
nis, cur insomnes, etc. | 

C. hardly preserves a trace of the personification. The 
nearest approach is (53) /ädes cyme. Equally unresponsive 
is he in the two following cases. | 

L. 22: nec gelido terram rore pruina tegit. 

0.55: ne se hearda forst 

caldum cölegicelum enysed d&nigne. 

L. 23: nulla super campos tendit sua vellera nubes. 

0.60: Der ne hagl ne hrim hreösad tö foldan. 

C. did not follow this pretty example; but the trans- 
lator of the i’salnıs shows what attempts to force foreign 
style on native poetıy can sometimes bring about. Psalm 
147.16 of our version has the same trope: He giveth snow 
like wool. The A. S. version (Grein, 147 Ps. 5) limps awk- 
wardly after, ‘sed longo intervallo’, with: 

He snäw sended samed anlice, 
swä bu mwulle flJs wolcnum bringe, etc. 

The expressions for the fountain (L. 27, C. 67) agree: 
erumpens and brecadö; but are hardly metaphors. Cf. Beow. 
2546. Noticeable is the way in which C. avoids the oxy- 
moron ‘vivit morte refecta sua’ (1. 32). — The dawn is a 
favorite bit of description with the epos generally. L. of 
course uses the elassical machinery, and witl considerable 
success: (35 sq.) | 

Lutea cum primum surgens Aurora rubescit, 
Cum primum rosea sidera luce fugat, etc. 
2% 
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C. with better taste than certain of his successors on 
the same soil, falls back on the native traditions; 91—96 
we have the whole wealth of A.S. ‘variation’ in the diffe- 
rent names for the sun: godes condelle, gledum gimme, ede- 
last tungla, feeder fyrngemweorc, torht täcen godes. — L. 37 
pias ... in undas, and 38 e vivo gurgite: the first has no- 
thing in C. to correspond; the second C. 109 of bäm wil- 
suman wyligespryngum. — L. 43: 

Atque ubi sol pepulit fulgentis lumina porte, 
Et primi emicuit luminis aura levis, etc. 
is a little awkwardly rendered in C. 120: 
Söna swä sed sunne sealle stredmas 
hed oferhlifad, etc. 

L. 45 modulamina fundere cantus: nothing corr. in Ü, 

L. 55: celeres horas; C. 146 simply tida. 

L. 60: ac se reddiderint tempora longa gravem. 

C. 153: bonne bidö gehefgad haswigfeöra 

gomol geärum fröd. 

L. 61: ut reparet lassum spatüs urgentibus vum. 

C. leaves untouched; in fact, assigns no further pur- 
pose for the jourmey. L. 64: mors ubi regna tenet. CO. 157: 
ber nö men bügad eard and eöel. — L. 73: 

Tum ventos claudit pendentibus Aeolus antris 
ne violent flabris era purpureum. 

C. simply (182), Donne wind ligeö, weder biö feger etc. 
As said before, C. avoids oxymoron, and the like. So L. 77 
seu nidum, sive sepulchrum: nam perit ut vival; se tamen ipsa 
creat. — L. 80—88 gives a poetical list of the spices etc. 
that the Phoenix gathers. Several metaphors oceur: e. g. 86: 
turis lacrime. C. does not attempt the list, but merely says 
eedelstenca gehmone, wyrta mwynsuma. — Again O0xymoron, 
L. 95 genitali morte (cf. 90 vitaligue toro), unnoticed by C. 
— L. 96 flammas parturit ipse calor; L. 97 de lumine conci- 
pit ignem. C. isliteral. The short simile L. 107 f. is a long 
one (243—257) in C. and of totally different nature. 


L. 111: Ambrosios libat coeesti nectare rores. 
Stellifero teneri qui cecidere polo. 
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C. 259: nö he föddor bigeo 
mete on moldan, nemne melededwes 
del gebyrge, se dreöseö oft 
eet middre nihte. 

L. 120, the new Phoenix gathers together the ashes and 
mixes the apices ore pio. Not in C. In the description of 
the bird, L. 125 sqq. C. 291 ff, C. is a: more literal, L. 
full of figure and allusion. 

L. 128: cum pandit vestes Flora rubente polo. 

L. 133: Jris 

pingere ceu nubem desuper alta solet. 
Not in C. — L. 137 sg. 
Ingentes oculi: credas geminos hyacinthos, 
quorum de medio lucida flamma micat. 
(Hyacinthos = amethysts, as in Pliny). C. 301 has: 
Is sed edggebyrd 
stearc and hiwe stäne gelicast, 
gladum gimme, bonne in goldfate 
smida orboncum biseted weorded. 
Finally, C. follows with onficast pedn ... bes gemwritu sec- 
oad, the pavonis ... Aguram of L. — Not seldom we can 
register a clear gain for the A.S. So C. 26: 
ac se edela feld 
wridad under wolcnum mwynnum geblöwen. 
is an improvement on L. 10: 
perpetue frondis honore virens. 

This is enough to do away with any notion of servile 
copying. For the general influence on Cynewulf’s style 
exerceised by the Latin, especially in figure and syntactical 
relations, cf. ten Brink, Lit. Gesch. p. 70.1) 


e 1) This essay was already in the printer’s hands when I noticed 
and read Gäbler’s essay “Ueber Phoenix’’ in Anglis III, 488 ff. In 
a particular section (491—502) he treats “die Behandlung der Quelle”. 
This is concerned with the general coincidence, and only incidentally 
with the style. G’s object is totally different from mine, and I notice 
this only because some of the above remarks might otherwise seem 
unacknowledged borrowing. 
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Let us now consider the metaplıors that occur in Beö- 
wulf and in the poems found in Cod. Jun. XI of the Bod- 
leian Library, commonly quoted, since Franeiseus Junius, a8 
Cxdmon. 1 follow Grein’s division for the latter, — Ge- 
nesis, Exodus, Daniel, Satan (or Christ and Satan) — al- 
though Sievers, (Der Heliand und die Angelsächsische Ge- 
nesis) and Rieger, (Zeitschrift für deutsche Philologie, Bd. 
VI. S.6, note) as well as others, have shown that a further 
separation is necessary. — My grouping is not as rigidly 
exact as it might be, but will suffice for the purpose. 

I. One concrete object is expressed in terms of another, 
whereby a gain is made in vividness and immediateness 
of impression. 

a) T'he greater is expressed by the less, the distant by 
the near, etc. Many of these were not felt as metaphors. 

G. 102 of hleo sende (hleo, covering, = heaven). E. 79 
deegscealdes hleö wand ofer mwolcnum. Grein (with?) ‘die 
decke der sonne, d.i. die Wolkensäule’. Z#leo with the me- 
aning ‘cover’, which is primitive, occurs five times in Cadm,, 
not at allin Beöw. In Beöw. used figuratively as ‘proteetor'. 
— 6. 144 hehi........ weordan hyhtlic heofontimber. — 
E. 127 s&festen landes et ende leödmegne forstöd, (i. e. the 
sea). S.520 ül eode...of bam festenne (= the grave). 
G. 153 under festenne folca hröfes. G. 955 let... mwesan 
hyrstedne hröf. G. 2898 bet he on hröfe gestöd hean landes. 
E. 298 60 wolcna hröf. E. 571 under wetera hröfas. D. 407 
ofer worulde hröf. D.442 hedhne hröf heofona rices. Uf. 
‘should have ascended to the roof of heaven’. Ant. and 
Cleop. III 6. In B. always in literal sense except! 1030 
ymb bes helmes hröf. — G. 1393 ofer holmes hrincg G. 2853 
stedpe düne hrincg bes hean landes. — G. 342 wearp hine 
(Satan)... nider on pet niöbed (hell). B. 963 ic hine he- 


ardum clammum ... on welbedde wriöan bohte. G.1010 hmwagt 
befealdest bu...on mwelbedd werfestne rinc? (murder of 
Abel). B. 2900 nu is..... dryhien Gedia dedöbedde fest 


(i.e. B. Iying by the dragon’s cave, hence —= he is dead, 
like the usual eircumlocutions). B. 3033 (the same situa- 
tion as the last) /undon p& ..sämulleäsne hlinbed healdan. 
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(“Ms. hlim-; Grimm hlin-’). — A favorite metaphor and ge- 
nuinely national. Cf. Psalm 102, 15 gersbed = grave; 
Riddle 81, 24 grund-bedd = ground; Andreas 1094 Aildbedd, 
— ete. — G. 1166 under rodera rüm. — G. 1494 stäh ofer 
stredmmweall (the shore, bank). E. 467 holmmweall ästäh. B. 
1924 s&mwealle nedh. B. 2980 (let brädne mece) brecan ofer 
bordweall, wherewith ef. Byrhtnoth he brec bone bordweall, 
i. e. the wall or mass of shields. — B. 2072 heofenes gim, 
the sun, as often. G. 2538 Dad sunne up folca friöcandel 
furöum eode. E. 115 heofoncandel bearn. B. 1571 efne swä 
of heofene hädre scineö rodores candel. B. 1965 woruldcan- 
del scän. — Shakspere uses the metaphor only of the stars: 
Merchant of Ven. 5, 1 ‘blessed candles of the night’, and 
Rom. and Jul. 3. 5 ‘night’s candles are burnt out’; but in 
the poem ascribed to Chaucer, ‘The Complaynt of Mars and 
Venus’, 7: ‘Loo, yonde the sunne, the candel of jalosye! 
E. 60 we@ron land heora Iyfthelme bebeaht. B. 1789 nihthelm 
geswearc. — cf. Riddle 4, 64 under Iyfte helm. — E. 73 
beeice oferbr&dde byrnendne heofon, hälgan nette hätwendne 
Iyft. — E. 93 him beforan föran für and wolcen.... bedmas 
iwegen. E. 111 byrnende bedm. E. 567 mwuldres bedam. 

Bedm in these cases — fiery pillar, or pillar of cloud. 
— E.287 fämge feldas (the sea). E. 107 heofonbedäcen ästäh 
&fena gehwam. B.569 leoht edstan com, beorht beacen godes. 
— E.463 randbyrig we&ron rofene (the separated waves of 
the Red Sea lifted up like eity walls). — B. 1609 bonne 
forstes bend feder onl&teö. B. 1610 onwinded w&lräpas (both 
in celerical simile). — B. 1861 ofer ganotes bed (cf. Andreas 
293 ofer fisces bed). Gen. 205 geond hron-räde. B. 10 simi- 
lar. — B. 1429 on segl-räde. B. 200 ofer swanräde secean 
molde mi&rne beöden. — B. 1208 ofer Y0a ful: ‘the beaker 
of the waves’, i. e, the sea, as we conversely say ‘a foaming 
beaker’ with a slightly hinted comparison. E. 295 nu se 
ägend up ärärde redde stredmas in randgebeorh (cf. E. 463 
above: Gr. ‘munimentum marginale’). — In this place belongs 
the figurative description of the eloudy pillar E. 80—86: 

hefde witig god 
sunnan siöfet segle oftertolden, 
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swä bä meoest-räpas men ne cüdon 

ne bä seglröde geseöon meahton 

eoröbliende ealle creefte, 

hü üfestnod wes feldhüsa me&st. 
And again E. 89: 

hü ber hlifedon hälige seglas. 

The elaboration of the whole is evident. — Less than a 
dozen of these extend the figure beyond a single expression. 
Of these latter moreover, B. 1965 is not to be so counted; 
as scined is literal as well as figurative. Of the remainder 
G., D., and especially E. (80—86 e. g.) elaborate and sustain 
the figure. 

b) One concrete object is expressed in terıns of another, 
with this difference from the metaphors just mentioned, that 
both objects are of similar grade. Again, one can hardly 
speak of metaphors here; and the remarks made above in 
regard to the origin of the simile and the spontaneous na- 
ture of early metaphors will apply especially in this con- 
nection. 

Derivatives of the word mweallan (cf. Leo, Ags. Gloss. 
S. 427, 23 ff.) with the general meaning to boil, seethe etc. 
run easily into the closely connected meaning flaming, bur- 
ning; where the analogy of brinnan, beornan is suggested 
(as in Engl. burn = to be on fire, and burn = a brook; 
as G. 212 willeburne). 

G. 324 hätne headowelm helle tö middes. G. 2542 weal- 
lende für. D. 214 frecne füres mwylm, so 241 and often. B, 
82 headowylma bäd. — It plays an active part in mental 
figures, as we shall see below. — The ark is given a num- 
ber of names. G. 1321 geofonhüsa m&st (cf. G. 1442 of hüse 
At). G. 1303 merehüs micel. E. 132 Ahüs is used of tents: 
br&ddon efter beorgum ...flolan feldhüsüm (spread their 
tents).. So E. 222. E.535 mänhüs mwiton fest under foldan 
(the grave). B. 3147 60 pet he bet bänhüs gebrocen hefde. 
cf. f&ges feorhhüs Byrhtn. 297, säwelhüs Guthl. 1003. — 
Further names for the ark are: G. 1316 ongan...dOhof 
wyrcan; cf. G. 1345 on bet hof gangan. G. 1317 micle me- 
recieste. G. 1335 on bet sundreced. (x. 1422 holm-oerna 
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me&st. G. 1464 of cofan sended. G. 1482 on bellfestenne. 
Besides these, frequent synecdoche for the same: under sal- 
wed bord, negled bord ete. It was evidently a canon of 
A.S. poetry, necessitated by its many repetitions, to invent 
all possible names for one and the same thing. — E. 70 
forbrerned burhhleodu, ... hätum heofoncolum, (i. e. the rays 
of the sun). — B.513 Der git... m&ton merestr&ta. B. 239 
ofer lagustr&te. — S. 39 festum fürclommum. — E. 267 f&ge 
ferhölocan. D. 167 in his breöstlocan. B. 742 bät bänlocan. 
B. 818 Dburston bänlocan. B. 1567 bänhringas brec. B. 1445 
seo be bäncofan beorgan cüde. G. 2603 on ferhöcofan feste 
genearwod. B.1114 het... bänfatu bernan. B.1523 bei 
se beadoleöma bitan nolde (sword). B. 1143 hildeleöman ... 
on bearm dyde. Another instance of the short duration of 
the A.S. metaphor. To thrust a battlegleam (i. e. sword) 
into a man’s body, is a figure now impossible. Of. the splen- 
did passage in Finnsburg, swurdledma stöd swylce eal Finns- 
buruh fürenu were: the sword-light stood as if all Finns- 
burg were aflame. It was common to give weapons indivi- 
dual names, as well as such metaphorical ones: cf. Grimm 
D. M. 4°, 737, Hrunting ete. in Beowulf. B. 1605 sweord 
ongan ofter headoswäte hildegicelum ... wanian. B. 1905 per 
wes be meste merehregla sum segl säle fest. 2004 ordes 
wisa. 8.546 fulwihtes bed (i. e. the blood of Christ). G. 
2176 yrfestöl = house, ‘sedes hereditaria’. 

c) A natural object is compared with a person, yet not 
iu such a way as to make actual personification. It is either 
external comparison, as ‘bearm scipes’; or the object has a 
personal action, as ‘gripe möces’; or finally, a psychological 
motive is added, and the approach to real personification 
is increased, as ‘/ddum edgum’. Of the latter, an exquisite 
example is in Spenser’s Epithalamion: 

the holy priest, that to her speaks, 

And blesseth her with his imo happy hands’. 
G. 9 sweglbösmas heold (the heavenly valleys). G. 1306 on 
scipes bösme. G@. 1332 and 1410 on lides bösme. E. 493 
fämigbösma (sc. the ocean). G. 906 Du scealt ... . bearm 
tredan brädre eordan. G. 1488 on eordan bearm. E. 375, 
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B. 35, 896 on bearm scipes. B. 214 on bearm nacan. B. 1137 
feeger foldan bearm. G. 1348 ic on andnlitan nu ofer seofon 
niht sigan l&te mweellregn ufan widre eordan. G. 1364 me- 
rehüses müd. B. 724 recedes müdan (the door of Heorot, as 
the other was that of the aık). D. 234 in feöm füres ige. 
BD. 185 in füres feöm. B. 302 sidfedmed scip; — similar 
B. 1917. B. 781 üges feöm. B. 1393 on foldan feöm. 
B. 3049 wid eordan feöm. E. 480 mwelfeömum sweöp. 
D. 263 freöbearn wurdon äl&ten liges ganga (‘liberati ab im- 
petu famms’). D. 623 se earfoömecg up löcade .... burh 
mwolcna gang. DB. 860 under swegles begong. B. 362 ofer 
geofenes begang. B. 1497, 1826 flöda begang. B. 218 flota 
fämiyheals. B. 1909 fledt fämigheals forö ofer Y0e. B. 298 
mwudu wundenheals. B. 471 ofer weteres hrycg. B. 1765 gripe 
möces 0o00e gäres fiyht. B. 1516 f&@rgripe flöüdes. B. 1122 
läöbite lices. B. 2060 efter billes bite. B. 2258 seo et hilde 
gebäd ofer borda gebrec bite irena. G. 98 under roderas 
feng. E. 246 gärbeames feng. B. 1764 füres feng. D. 179 
büman stefne. S. 172 similar, and S. 238. G. 211 Jagu 
yrnende. G. 1792 pä& sweartan helle gr&dige and gifre : nu 
bu hie grimman meaht heonane geht)ran: grimman = ‘fremere', 
as in Riddle 3, 5 kmwelmere hlimmed, hlüde grimmed; the 
idea of greediness is expressed and intensified by grimman. 
In Hamlet 1. 3 ‘though hell itself should gape and bid me 
hold my peace’, Staunton, followed by Clark and Wright, 
makes gape —= ‘roar, Leo however takes grimman as & 
weak adjective, agreeing with ‘hie’. E. 289 s&lde s&grundas. 
‘Der Meeresgrund heisst gefesselt weil er vom Meere be- 
deckt ist’. — E. 290 beömweges bl&st. E. 430 beös gedmre 
Iyft (“diese seufzende luft’ — Dietrich). E. 178 feönd on- 
segon lädum edgum landmanna cyme. B. 1505 lddum fingrum. 
B. 83 ldöan liges. 8. 539 on läöne bend. G. 62 /dum fol- 
mum. S. 35 mwricedö mwordcwedas mweregan reorde, eisegan 
stefne, where cf. Christ 993 wergum stefnum and Andreas 
59 mwepende weregum iedrum. Finally we arrive at complete 
personification, for which see below. 

d) A process or a situation is rendered in terms of 
one more familiar or more impressive.. Thus, instead of 
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‘ereated’ we have G. 174 mwif ämeahte. In this figure the 
A.S. poetry was thoroughiy at home. 'T'he verb ‘wake’ in- 
stead of ‘to be born’ is a regular epical form, though also 
used in its literal sense (e. g. D. 116), Forms that are 
never used literally I do: not bring into consideration. Here 
again, as in the former classes, one must talk very cau- 
tiousliy of metaphore. Who now thinks, when he says 
‘spirit’, that he is using a metaphor? And so with many 
of these expressions. The conscious, elaborated, sustained 
metaphors betray their foreign origin at sight. G. 136 
metod efter scedf scirum sciman .... «fen @rest. E. 204 
00 bei mlance forsceäf mihtig engel. D. 340 se bone fig 
töscedf ... . tösweöp hine and töswende . .... . ligges ledman. 
B. 917 Da wes morgenleöht scofen and scynded, cf. J. Grimm, 
D. M. 4°, 621. G. 174 (heahcyning) wif dweahte. Abstract 
term is G. 1278 pä he Adam sceöp. G. 204 feorhedceno 
cynn bä be flöd wecced .. . inc hürad eall. The translation 
of Dietrich, — flöd as acc. — ‘that agitate the waves), i. e. 
fish in swimming, is to be rejected, the analogy of so many 
passages speaking for Thorpe’s and Grein’s explanation, — 
‘“quos mare procreat. G.1061 banon his eaforan derest wöcan, 
bearn from bröde. Similar G. 1703, 2615, 1637. G. 2291 of 
bam frumgärum folc ämeecniad, beöd unmete. G. 2392 of 
idese biö eafora mecned. G. 1277 bet he folcm&da fruman 
äweahte. G. 2901 ongan bä äd hladan, led weccan. B. 3143 
ongunnon bä on beorge b&elfjra m&st wigend weccan. G. 1078 
se purh gledwne gebanc herbüendra hearpan &rest handum 
sinum hlyn äwehte. D. 46 ämwehte bone welniö. Furtlier 
D. 676, B. 56, 60 ete. in sense of ‘born’. A dramatic scene 
is B. 2854, where the coward vassals find Beöwulf lying 
dead, and Wigläf sitting by his master’s shoulder, trying to 
call him back to life by throwing water on his face. The 
expression is remarkable: wehte hine wetre, i. e. was fain 
to wake him, restore him. G. 2332 of bam leodfruman .... 
röfe ärisaö. If birth was waking, death is falling asleep — 
a common euphemism. So even in ihe Chronicle (Earle, 
112, cited by Leo). G. 720 hit wes bedh deädes swefn 
(I'horpe translates wrongly ‘dıeam’, instead of ‘sleep’). 
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E. 495 bet pü dedödrepe drihte sw&fon. B. 1007 ber 
his lichoma legerbedde fest swefed efter symle. The con- 
nection here between ‘bedde’ and ‘swefed’ is, I take it, 
«merely fortuitous. B. 2059 se /&mnan begn ... blödfäg 
swefeö ealdres scyldig, (the same- repetition as in ‘swefed' 
and ‘legerbedde’ = deddbedde, cf. 2901, as above, but no 
connection). B. 2256 feormiend swefad. So B. 2457, 2745 
(of the dragon). G. 2529 ne möton myt....smwebban synnig 
cynn. B. 567 (sweotum ms. and Gr., though latter seems to 
be undecided; in Glos. 8. v. äswebban he reads, as Kemble 
emended —) sweordum äswefede, put to sleep by the sword, 
with which ef. Judith 322, Aethelstan 30. B. 679 forban ic 
hine sweorde swebban nelle. — Another of the many ex- 
pressions for ‘die’ is B. 55 /@der ellor hwearf aldor of earde. 
— Again, B. 2385 he ber on feorme feorhwunde hledt sweor- 
des swengum. As casting lots was an appeal of the most 
solemn nature to the supernatural disposers of events, 80 
death was a ‘lot’ received at the same hands. Of. Grimm, 
D.M. 926. G. 2745 he bes weorc gehledt. G. 2002 edelinga 
bearn ecgum ofbegde, snatched away by the sword. — 
G. 1522 'bera be mid gäres orde ödrum aldor ödhringed. 
Cf. bam ic feorh ööprong Juliana 500. B. 1084 bä wedläfe 
wige forbringan beddnes begne. In the same sense (defend) 
forstandan B. 2955 hedöolidendum hord forstandan. G. 2789 
bonne bu of fice aldor onsendest. G. 2188 bonne pin fl&sc 
igeö (when thou art dead). B.2745 nu se wyrm liged. 
B. 1343 nu seo hand ligedö sed be weilhmylcra wilna dohte 
is no more, is powerless to act. B. 851 in fenfreodo feorh 
dlegde, h&dene säwle. B. 3020 nu se herewisa hleahtor älegde. 
E. 119 ö ferclamme ferhö geiw&fde. B. 1432 sumne Gedta 
\leöd of flänbogan feores getw&fde. E. 44 älyfed lAdsiö leöde 
gretan, the people were permitted to bewail the mournful 
Joumey, i. e. death, as shown in 41, dugod ford gemät. 
\B. 2435 wes baum yldestan mordorbed styred. So Gr. in text. 
In Gloss. howerer, 8. v. mordorbed and stregan, he follows 
the me. witli stred (stred). G. 2700 hwonne me wräöra sum 
ellbeodigne aldre beheöwe. B. 2269 60 Det deüdes wylm hrän 
el heortan. Same expression with literal sense G. 723 Swä 
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hit (the apple) him .... hrän at heortan E. 496 samlum 
lunnon, feste befarene. Literally ‘parted from (their) souls’. 
Thorpe’s ‘sunk with their souls’ is certainly wrong. B. 1478, 
2443 aldre (ealdres) linnan, ‘vom Alter scheiden’ (Ettmüller). 
B.2538 Ar6dles eafora hiorodryncum swealt. Other expressions, 
like Wyrd ealle forsweöp, wig ealle fornam, fall in the pro- 
vince of literal statement, i. e. mythology, or else in that of 
personification. — G. 371 ac licgad me ymbe irenbendas, rided 
racentan säl. G. 1392 siddan wide rdäd mwolcnum under ofer 
holmes hrincg hof seleste. According to Leo, the primitive 
meaning of ridan is ‘equis moveri, equitare, currum agere’; 
therefore, different from wacan, a genuine metaphor is before 
us, and Leo remarks: ‘ridan in der Bedeutung fahren wird 
auch von der Arche Nox gebraucht, die auf dem Wasser 
reitet, wie ja Schiffe oft Pferden verglichen werden, (Ags. 
Gl. 325). B. 1882 s@genga .......se be on ancre räd — 
as we still say ‘to ride at anchor’. B. 2445 bet his byre 
ride giong on galgan, to which Leo (ib.): ‘auch von Galgen 
braucht man ridan wegen der zuckenden Bewegungen des 
erdrosselt werdenden’ E. 248 fana upräd. G. 1281 bära 
be lifes gäst foeeömum peahte. 513 ber git (ye two) edgor- 
streäm earmum behton. G. 3TT me habbaö hringa gespong, 
shöhearda säl sides ämyrred, afyrred me min fede — i. e. 
removed the power of walking. — G. 376 Ag ne äswämad: 
aswämian, im Kreise bewegen, .... die Umrisse im sehen 
verlieren, dunkel werden, verschwinden’, Leo, A. G. 312; 
and cf. our expression ‘my head swims’ Guthl. 1069 rodor 
smämode. G.417 bet he... fleögan meahle, windan on wolcne. 
E. 294 bet ge of feonda feöme mweorden, and cf. use of 
feöm in gehmwearf in Francna feöm = came into the 
possession ete. B. 143 se bam feönde tmwand (escaped). 
E. 329 bilswadu blödige. G. 1026 forbon ic lästas sceal 
eu wide lecgan. G. 2399 hälige ygästas lästas legdon. 
So 2850 and S. 188. DB. 846 feorlästas ber. G. 1068 
feder on läste. B. 970 hwaöere he his folme forlei tö Kf- 
wrade läst weardian. B. 2098. sid swiöre swäde mweardade 
(remained behind). B. 2163 /edwer mearas lungre gelice läst 
weardode, i. e. followed in the same footsteps, close behind. 
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G. 2729 bet bu flettpadas ... mine tr&de. A well known 
characteristic of A. S. poetry is love for cireumlocution in ex- 
pressing the idea ‘go, walk’, et. A few examples follow. 
E.69 606 bet hie on Güömyrce gearwe b&ron. B. 2752 bä 
ic snüde gefregn sunu Wihstänes ... hringnet beran brogdne 
beadusercean under beorges hröf. E. 572 ealle him brimu 
blödige buhton, burh pä heora beadosearo w&gon. 1.325 bonne 
hie tö güöde gärwudu r&rdon; and many more of like nature. 
So, in describing all movements of leading personages, allu- 
sion is made to the armor. When Beöwulf addresses Hr6d- 
gär at the first interview, this peculiarity is strongly brought 
out: BZedwulf madelode — then usually follows bearn Ecg- 
beöwes, but on this state occasion instead — on him byrne 
scän, searonet seowed smiöes orbancum — ‘wes bu, Hröögär 
hal!’ ete., (B. 405 ff.). So too, as he strides across the floor (?) 
B. 1316 f. a physical, vivid touch is added — healmudu 
dynede. This is the spirit of the A. S. metaphor, though it is not 
the metaphor itself G. 802 nu slit me hunger and burst bitre 
on breöstum. G. 1536 bet ic on middangeard n&fre Egorhere 
eft gel&de, weter ofer wid land. G. 21ll and be wepnum 
lEt rancsir&te ford rüme wyrcan. Dietrich: randstr&te. Grein: 
‘eine Gasse durch die Feinde hauen’. S. 287 gearwian üs 
tögenes grene str&le up 1ö englum. E. 103 gesäwon Aifes lät- 
beow liftweg metan. E. 170 hwilum ... wlance begnas m&ton 
milpadas. B.514 m&ton merestr&ta i.e. (in swimming). B.916 
hwilum flütende fealwe sir&te mearum m&ton. B. 1633 foldweg 
me&ton. B.923 and his cwen mid him medostig gemet. G.1809 
God is called metend. E. 129 /yrdwic drdäs — where Milton’s 
‘rose like an exhalation’ may be compared. Cf. Werod eall 
@räs E. 100. — G. 2386 dhöf brid Abrahames hihtledsne 
hleahtor. E. 200 forbon wes on wicum wöp upähafen: similar 
B. 128. E. 276 nöf ba for hergum hlüde stefne. So E. 574. 
D. 543 höfe häligu word. 9. 154 höfan ... lofsonga word. 
Remarkable is E. 43 w@ron hleahtorsmidöum handa belocene. 
(Cf. what was said above of the consisteney shown by the 
Exodus poet). Cf. Elene 203 lärsmidas. G. 2752 tuddorsped 
onledc folccyninge freöora and beonna. E. A456 ac hie hindan 
beledc wyrd mid wege. D. 696 s&ton him «et wine wealle 
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belocne, (with general meaning of ‘secure, defended’. B. 259 
werodes nisa wordhord onledc. Cf. Widsiö 1. B. 1132 winter 
de beledc isgebinde DB. 1770 hig wigge beledc manegum 
m&gda. G. 1363 him on höh beledc heofonrices weard mere- 
hüses mdö — nearly literal, with accompanying idea of saf- 
ety, as D. 696. B. 780 töbrecan meahte, listum töldcan. A re- 
markable (abstract) metaphor is: öc häligne gäst hyhte belüce 
i.e. eredo in spiritum sanctum. Hymn 10. 41 (Bibl. Il. 293). 
— E.468 megen wes on cwealme f&ste gefeterod, forögan- 
ges np (ms. nep) searwum As&led : searwum —= adv. instr. 
G. 1552 from bam gumrincum folc geludon (;:rew). B. 66 
608 bei sed geögoö geweöx, magodriht micel. G. 1569 hedfod 
swima on pes hälgan hofe heortan clypte, a helpless figure 
much like S. 712 (cf. below). G. 1989 Der wes heard 
plega, mwelgära wrixl. Primitive meaning of plega = game 
of hazard, cf. Leo A. G.93. G. 2057 similar. E. 240 gylp- 
plegan gäres, where a psychological motive is added. B. 
2039 60 pet hie forl&ddan tö bam lindplegan swe&se gesidas 
G. 1396 oft weron... gemdne heardum hearmplega (quarre- 
ling). B. 501 onband beadurüne. 8.80 bonne he in witum 
word indräf. S. 162 word spearcum fledh attre gelicost, bonne 
he üt burhdräf, vivid, drastie, but disconnected : an epitome 
of the A.S. style. Hardly as a case coming strietly under 
the definition of this class, yet nearer to it than to the others 
is E. 203 flugon frecne spel (cf. S. 162 just above). One is 
reminded of Father Ennius: volito vivu’ per ora virum. 
Thorpe weakens the poetic vigor and mars the sense by 
translating ‘they fled tlıe dire intelligence’, instead of: the 
dire news flew about. B. 1130 ne meahte on mere drifan 
hringedstefnan. DB. 2507 ba be brentingas ofer flüda genipu 
feorran drifad. DB. 2546 (geseah) stredm üt bonan brecan 
of beorge. B. 2731 60 pbeet wordes ord breösthord burhbrec: 
(cf. B. 259 above). G. 2577 he geseah wide fleöogan welgrimne 
rec. G. 2485 of gromra ba cuman (strangers) ärfesie clom- 
mum äbrugdon in under edoras. G. 2665 bäd si&pe töbregd 
forht folces weard. B. 7106 hie ne möste bä melod nolde, se 
synscada under sceadu bregdan (kill). G. 2489 folces Sodoma 
feste forseton heäfodsiena : made them blind. Uf. supersedere. 
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B. 1766 ö00e edgena bearhim forsiteö and forsworced. GG. 
411 s&ton is used in sense ‘dwell, inhabit’, as afterwards 
‘lie’ acquired the same meaning. G. 2269 hwider fundast 
bu, fedsceaft ides, sidas dreögan? Similar G. 1427. DB. 1966 
hi siö drugon. E.49 festen dreah fela missera, where the 
exact meaning of festen is hard to conjecture, though related 
to bondage of some sort. More abstract is B. 2726 Det he 
deeghnila gedrogen hefde eordan mwynne. G. 2094 wigsid 
äteah. B. 765 siö bet se hearmsceada tö Heorule ätedh. B. 
1332 eftsidas tedh. B.1051 bära be mid Bedwulfe brimläde 
tedh. B. 1140 Gif he torngemöt burhteon mihte. Uf. Ps. 72, 
T and hira tungan tugon ofer eordan : “et lingua eorum transi- 
vit super terram’. E. 462 flöd blöd gemwöd. B.890 bet bet 
sweord burhwöd mwretlicne wyrm. XCf. Byrhtnoth 157 ord in 
gewöd. B. 3048 düre swyrd ömige burhetene. Cf. Ruin 6 
celdo undereotene. 13.2319 hord eft gesceät: he shot to his 
treasure (the dragon). It seems here only natural to found 
this metaphor on a simile, — say: ‘he hastened to his tre- 
asure like an arrow shot from a bow’. But it is more than 
probable that such a comparison never occurred to the poet. 
Cf. the different uses of scedtan, Gr. Gl. Hardiy metaphor, 
but, as I said before, ‘pieturesque confusion’ is the proper 
term. B. 2333 hefde ligdraca ledda festen...... gledum for- 
grunden. So B. 2676 (scyld) [mes] gledum forgrunden. B. 424 
forgrand gramum (‘zergrub sie grimvoll’: Ettmüller). S. 85 
bei ic mwolde tömworpan muldres ledman, bearn helendes. 
E. 484 multon meretorras (heaped-up waves). B. 2326 bo/da 
selest brynewylmum mealt. E. 491 weöllon weilbenna. 8. 318 
flör ättre weöl. So S.40. 8. 78 he spearcade, bonne he spreo- 
can ongan, füre and ättre. Devil and dragon here inter- 
change. ‘Das feuerspeien des drachens scheint auf einer 
verwechselung der verwandten begriffe feuer und gift zu 
beruhen. Grimm, D.M. Nachtr. 199. D. 278 winde geond- 
säwen : i. e. scattered about by the wind. The figure is 
pretty: cf. below under Simile. S.588 seld sweglbefalden. 
Cf. Chr, 117 synnum bifealdne. S. 715 se wonna leg lehte 
wiö bes lädan. DB. 1040 sweorda geläc. DB. 1168 @t ecga 
geläcum. B. 1065 gomenwudu (harp) greted. So B. 2108 go- 
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menmwudu grette. E. 181 häre heoromulfas hilde gre£tton. 
B. 1995 bet bu bone stelgest wihle ne grötte. B. 2735 be 
mec güömwinum gretan dorste. B. 801 [Bet] bone synscadan 
enig ofer eordan irena cyst, güdbilla nän, gretan . nolde. 
B. 122 gearo söna wes reoc and rede (Grendel): redc : ex- 
haling, steaming etc. cf. reek. B. 2072 heofenes gim gläd 
ofer grundas, (set). B. 3116 Done be oft gebed isern-scüre, 
bonne str&la storm strengum geb&ded scöc ofer scildweall. 
G. 2279 ne ceara pu feor heonan fleame d&lan somwist incre. 
B. 30 benden wordum wedld wine Scyldinga. B.241 ic... 
&gwearde heöld. DB. 2855 ne meahte he on eordan . .. on 
bam frumyäre feorh gehealdan. B. 3145 swogende leg wöpe 
bewunden. A couple of metaphors occur in the simile 
B. 1608—1610. 
gemealt ise gehcost 

bonne forstes bend feder onl&ted, 

onwinded wielräpas. 
B. 3052 gold galdre bewunden, with an incantation, — song 
or the like. B. 1541 handlean forgeald. So B. 2094. 

Il. Abstract expressed by abstract is rare and of little 
importance. Perhaps a fair example is G. 1086 sunu Le- 
mehes sulhgeweorces fruma wes ofer foldan — fruma for in- 
ventor. But these are not metaphors. 

Ill. A conerete object is expressed by an abstract 
thought. It must be borne in mind that an abstract thought 
was almost as vivid and real to the A.S. poet as the con- 
crete object itself. Often personification is closely approached. 
Again, too, we have narrow limits and bold treatment, as in 
the word läf, läfe = inheritance, what is left over. It is 
applied without further explanation to weapons, escaped 
persons, the sea-shore etc. G. 1343 bere läfe lagosida. 
G. 1549 mwaira läfe. G. 1496 wräöra läfe. E. 584 ongunnon 
s&läfe (those that had escaped from the sea) segnum de&lan 
on Ydläfe (what was left by the waves, — the sandy shore), 
Cf. B. 566 Jöläfe = sea-shore. G. 2005 sed meepna Iäf. 
D. 74 similar. G. 2019 gära läf. D. 80 earme läfe. D. 152 
similar. D. 453 Zeöda läfe.. B.1032 fela läfe: the remnant, 
leaving of the files, i. e. sword. B. 2829 homera läfe, leav- 
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ing of the hammers. B. 794 bir genehost bregd eorl Beo- 
mwulfes ealde läfe (xar 2&oynv — sword). So yrfe läfe, 
B. 1903 — similar B. 1053. B. 2563 gomele läfe (sword). 
The notions of age and excellence go together. B. 2036 
on him gladiad gomelra läfe, the sword that the young Dane 
carries, eaptured from the Heaöobeardan. B. 1084 Da wea- 
läfe. B. 2936 sweorde läfe. B. 2813 pu eart endeläf usses 
cynnes — Beöwulf to Wigläf. G. 241 stöd his hand gewe- 
orc somod on sande, — Adam and Eve G.494 ber he 
wiste handgemworc heofoncyninges. Similar, G. 628, 702. More 
literal B. 2834 ac he eordan gefeoll for b&s hildfruman hond- 
geweorce. G. 1394 feere ne möston we&gliöendum welres brö- 
gan h&ste hrinan. B.581 nö ic wiht fram be swylcra searu- 
nida secgan hürde billa brögan. B. 1291 pa hine se bröga 
angeat. E. 20 gesealde wepna geweald wid mwräöra gryre. 
E. 488 ac he manegum gesceöd gyliende gryre, (instr.). D. 
438 ac hie on friöe drihtnes of bam grimman gryre glade 
treddedon .... on gästas hyld, (out of the fiery furnace). 
D. 462 h0 ba hyssas prü hätan ofnes fergryre füres oferfaren 
hefdon. D.466 ac him fridö drihtnes wid bes egesan gryre 
aldor gescylde. B.477 hie Wyrd forsweop on Grendles gryre 
(in Grendel’s Graus’; Ettmüller: ‘zu dem grauenvollen Gren- 
del’; Heyne). B. 482 bidan woldon Grendles güde mid gryrum 
ecga. B.591 bet n&fre Grendel swä fela gryra gefremede. 
3.486 bes git.... &ten bü egsan, i.e. the forbidden fruit. 
B. 1260 seo be weteregesan wunian scolde. B. 1827 bet bec 
ymbsittend egesan bywad. B. 2780 fig-egesan weg (the dra- 
gon, namely). G. 342 wearp hine on bet morder innan. 
G.695 bet hie godes yrre habban sceoldon. B. 711 godes 
yrre ber. G.2238 higebryde weg. E.15 godes andsacan 
gyrdwite band. 8.100 Is bes wälica häm wites Afylled. Of. 
Cynewulf’s Cross 61 dhöfon hine of pam hefian wite: they 
lifted him from the heavy punishment, i. e. from the cross. 
S. 714 hmilum mid folmum met mweän and mwitu. G. 395 be- 
worpen on ealra wita me&ste. D.617 (mwöd) geocrosine siö 
in godes wite. The word does not occur in Beöwulf. It: is 
easy to see how concrete a force this really abstract word 
had. Wite and Wuldor are, as Leo remarks, contrasted: cf. 
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‘Reden der Seelen’ v.7. D.592 Er him f&r godes ... aldre 
gesceöde. G. 42 süsle geinnod: filled with torment. Thorpe: 
‘with sulphur charged’ (!. D. 521 and ges@ledne in süsl 
dön. There is a helpless humor in S. 712 Satan ... ran 
and on süsle gefeöl. S. 724 het bet burh synne creft süsl 
ämd&ie. G.697 bone nearman niö niede onföon. G. 775 pet 
he helle niö habban sceoldon. D. 464 swäd him wiht ne sceöd 
grim gleöda nid. 8.376 hine in tö geglidan nergendes nid. 
B. 1200 searonidas fealh. B. 2316 wes bes wyrmes wig wide 
gesyne, nearofüges nid. G. 1433 hwonne hie of nearwe ... 
steppan mösten. G. 919 wend be from wynne! 8. 237 wuno- 
don on wynnum, & common figure. S.650 wynnum bewunden, 
B. 1801 56 bet hrefn... heofenes mwynne .. bodode, i. e. the 
sun. G. 2272 ic fledh...... hl&fdigan hete. Cf. Hild. Lied 
18 flöh her Otachres nid. D. 279 be hie generede wid bam 
niöhete. B. 1737 ne gesacu Ööhm&r ecghete edwed. E. 224 
wid bam teönhete. G. 1490 be ic mw&egprea on liöe nerede. 
G. 2262 heo ba fleoen gemwät prea and hbeomwdöm. B. 1264 
mandream fleon. S. 344 dredmum bed&lde. 8.122 dugedum 
bed£led. G. 2178 welan bryttian. E. 326 bracu wes on öre, 
i. e. in the front line of battle: literally, origin, beginning. 
B. 1041 n&fre on öre leg wideüdes wig. G. 2065 and feöonda 
feork feöllon bicce. ''his is the punctuation that Grein gives 
in the Glossary, though not in the text. From life to living 
beings is but a short step. G. 876 for hwon ... wrihst sce- 
ome? G. 942 het heora sceome beccan. G. 1293 side s&l- 
mwongas synnum gehladene. 'IThe most daring example of this 
class belongs as well to personification, through its verb: 
E. 463 rodor swipode merededda m&st — the mightiest of 
sea-deaths lashed the sky, i. e. the sea that caused the death 
of the Egyptians. So E. 512. Here too belongs a set of 
figures that rhetoricians commonly class as ‘metonymy”. 
G. 1515 holmes hlest, = the fish in the sea. So G. 200 
brimhleste. Genuine metonymy is G.36 scöp bäm werlogan 
... helle heafas: he created for the false ones the groans of 
hell, — i. e. the punishments that would cause those groans. 
6.717 he et bam wife onfeng helle and hinnsiö. The poet 
adds a naive and characteristic explanation of his figure — 
3% 
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bedh hit n&re häten swä, ac hit ofetes noman ägan sceolde: 
hit wes beäh deädes swefn etc. B. 722 fÜrbendum fest, i. e. 
bonds made strong by fire. B. 1391 gang scedwigan: i. e. 
marks, tracks, made in walking. B. 2111 eldo gebunden. 
S. 639 hü hie him on edwit oft äseltad swearle süslbonan. 
B. 2009 /&r-bifongan, and others of a merely adjective na- 
ture. To this class also belongs B.42 on flödes &ht feor ge- 
witan. Uf. B. 1613. 


IV. The abstract is expressed by the concrete, the most 
numerous class of metaphors, 


a) A conerete adjective is joined to an abstract noun, 
thus giving the whole expression a concrete force. A few, 
however, not exactly so, were given in the last class. S, 71 
beornende bealo. G.190 ac hine drihines wes bäm on br eöstum 
byrnende lufu. Uf. Eadgar 40 on breöstum weg byrnende 
lufu. G. 643 widbrädne welan. Wela passes into the mean- 
ing lands etc. Here however abundance, prosperity. G. 944 
on nearore Üif. G.1660 weaxende sped. G. 2410 folces firena 
hefige. E. 506 deop lean. E.516 Moyses segde heahbungen 
wer hälige spr&ce, deöp rende. S.344 heofon dedp gehygd. 
D. 535 on bam drihtenweard deopne wisse sefan sidne gehbanc. 
B. 149 sidra sorga. B. 278 burh rümne sefan r&d geleran. 
B. 1726 burh sidne sefan snyttru bryliad. B. 254 nd ge.... 
minne gehüraö änfealdne geboht. G. 981 blätende niö D. 223 
se bitera dead. D.491 weardö him hürra hyge. D. 98 hige- 
creft heane. G.8 heagum brymmum. B. 2396 cealdum cear- 
siöum. G. 590 wäcran hige. G. 649 mifes wäc gephoht. 


b) A relation of an abstract, mental nature is expressed 
by a similar property of the external world G. 14 wes 
heora bl&d micel. E. 318 cnedwmäga bled. D. 563 swä bin 
bled Kö! D. 109 bi&d forbr&con billa ecgum (what tlıe books 
call Katachresis; like so many A. S. metaphors, utterly 
inconsistent). DB. 1703 bi&d is ärwered geond mwidwegas. 
A very commıon expression. According to J. Grimm, B. 18 
bi&d wide sprang is a probable personification. ef. D.M. 4° 748. 
Wide sprang occurs as epical form: figurative in Fata 
apost. 6 Jof wide sprang; litteral in B. 1588, 2582. BD. 884 
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Sigemunde gesprong efter dedödege döm unlytel. Grein gives 
for bi&d in the above cases the meaning beatitudo, gloria, 
dignitas, out of primitive flanıcn, flatus. Leo in the same 
tenor: ‘günstiger Wind, Glück, Ruhm. Were it not for the 
fact that b/&d wide sprang is isolated, and, further, springan 
in the sense of ‘bud’ does not oceur in Grein, I should be 
inclined to take this as bJ&d = fluwer, blossom. Springan 
in this sense occurs in the little Cuckoosong: ‘and springp 
be wde nu’. G. 1111 ord moncynnes (Adam). G. 1278 
edelinga ord 8.114 oferhydes ord onstaldon. G. 1290 helm 
allwihta. G. 2145 @delinga helm. G. 2420 gästa helm. B. 182 . 
heofena helm. B.182 heofena helm. B. 371 Aröögädr maöde- 
lode, helm Scyldinga. Many such. G. 4 heafod ealra hedh- 
gesceafta. So @.1619 hedfodwisa. In this way we come 
to the favorite representation of persons as objects of nature 
and finally animals. So yet among the American Indians. 
S. 154 ber we ymb hine ulan ealle höfan leomu ymb leöfne 
lofsonga word. Gr. ‘wir als seine Glieder’ much to be pre- 
ferred to Thorpe’s ‘round his loved limbs’. G. 1115 mid büs 
magotimbre. Similar G. 2235 (proles), G. 2223 bet unc 
sed Eöylstef efre weorde: ‘columen fundi hereditarii. E. 481 
pa se mihliga slöh... werbeämas. 'I'horpe translates ‘the 
lofty warriors’. Dietrich, ‘wehrbäume’. Gr. ‘Mannbaum, 
d.i. baumstarker Mann’, Dietrich’s explanation agrees with 
the Exodus style. The fiery and cloudy pillars were called 
‘“beamas’. B.429 wigendra hleo. B. 1035 eorla hleö. D. 587 
earmra hleöo. B. 426 eodor Scyldinga, and elsewhere G. 2015 
herewulfa sid. G. 2051 hilde wulfas. E. 181 hare hildewulfas 
hilde gretton (the warriors). B. 1506 ber pa seo brimmylf 
i. e. Grendels mother. So B. 1518 grundwyrgenne. B. 1266 
wes bera Grendel sum, heoroweurh hetelic. In Christ 256 
Satan is called se dwyrgda wulf. E. 217 frecan arısan, 
B. 1563 /reca scyldinga. Deor in hildedeör ete. is to be 
translated with Grein and Heyne as ‘bold, active’ — not 
as ‘beast’; though the analogy of the above examples might 
tempt to translate with Leo, ‘Kampftbier”. If one examines 
the various passages carefully, both context and general fit- 
 ness will decide for the former. 
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c) A mental or allied process is expressed in concret6 
terms. 

1. Rarely, in entirely concerete; as indeed the foregoing 
would lead us to expect. G. 54 belc forbigde, pä he gebolgen 
weard : beelc (== ‘Aufgeblasenheit’, Leo), here anger, does not 
occur in literal sense. So G. 299 weard se mihtiga gebolgen. 
3.195 Det he ne äbelige bearn waldendes. Many examples. 
B. 2330 he..Ecean dryhtne bitre gebulge. Bolgenmöd is of course 
partly mental, abstract. G. 263 dhof hine wid his hearran. 
G. 519 be weorö on binum breöstum rüm. G. 568 meaht bu 
Adame eft gestüran: cf. E. 416. G. 1145 s&dberendes Sethes 
ice. Thorpe translates simply and perhaps rightly: ‘seed- 
bearing’ (as husbandman, I understand it). Grein: ‘incre- 
mentum (in deo) ferens, gottesfürchtig’. Leo: “kindererzeu- 
send’. Grein’s explanation, which would come under this 
class, seems however far-fetehed. B. 2063 bonne bi6d bro- 
cene on bä healfe äösweord eorla. In collecting examples 
from my first reading of the text, I put this down as a 
genuine metaphor, or rather allegory, without hesitation. 
But dösweord is given in Grein’s Gl. as (feminine and neuter) 
equivalent to dödswaru. Gr. ceites ‘döswyrde his’, Ps. Stev. 
104. 9, and this passage. So Heyne, who adds the simple 
form: ‘sweord st. n. Schwur’. — How sweord as substantive 
is to be developed from sweran I do not see (with suffix 
-ti, like sceld?), and the figure is perfectly simple and in 
accord with A. S. usage, when one reads: the oath-swords 
of the earls are broken on each side. Leo says ‘entweder 
verschrieben für dd-swör, oder eigentlich bedeutend: Eides- 
schwert”. — Or could it be a corruption of dö-word? — 
G.62 and him on feöm gebrec, is only apparently in this 
class: /edm means here ‘potestas”. On the other hand, 
987—995 Genesis is an allegory that bears a very plain 
stamp and is no native product. Cain has murdered 
Abel: — 

Aefter welswenge wed wes äriered, 
tregena tuddor : of bam twige siödan 
ludon lädwende leng swä swidor 

rede mwestme, r&hton wide 
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geond werdeöoda mwröhles telgan, 

hrinon hearmtänas hearde and säre 

drihta bearnum, (doÖ giela swä), 

of bäm bräd blado bealwo gehwilces 

spryjlan ongunnon. | 
So 2739 G. quoted previously, imitation of. Ps. 91. vv. 1&4. 

2. The process is given partly in conerete, partly in 

abstract terms. G. 20 elles ne ongunnon r&ran on roderum 
nymde riht and söd. G.987 wed wes ärdred. D.192 ge- 
bedu r@rde, where however, gebedu is probably purely con- 
crete, like wöp in previous examples. So G. 777 tö gebede 
feollon, physical. Only figurative use of reran in B. has 
been given — bl&d mes är@red. G. 259 ongan him winn 
upähebban wid bone hehstan ... wealdend. G. 293 engel ongan 
ofermede micel ähebban wid his hearran. G. 1197 Enoch 
si0dan ealdordöm ähöf, . . . .nalles feallan let döm. — Note 
contrast between ahöf — feallan. G. 1634 @rest adelinga 
edelprym onhöf, rümde and r&rde. As with r&ran, so hebban, 
used in B. only in physical relation (as wöp mes ahafen 
etc). G. 22 engla weard for oferhygde del on gedwilde. 
Lye: ‘lapsus est in errorem’, whom Thorpe follows with 
‘sank into error’. Leo, with reference to Grimm A. & E. 126, 
makes delan = superbire. Grein, ‘labi’ with? and refers to 
Altn. dul, arrogantia. I follow Lye: cf. v. 24, and G. 1197 
above; in which latter, moral force of ‘falling’. Also 
D. 22 in gedwolan lifgan. G. 23 noldan dreögan leng heora 
selfra reed. G. 1936 drugon heora selfra Ecne unred. G. 142 
drugon and dydon drihtnes willan. G. 189 män ne cudon dön 
ne dreögan. 8. 184 ic... . sceul wedn and witu and wrace 
dreögan. 8. 254 bis is idel gylp bet we @r drugon ealle 
hwile. B. 131 begn-sorge dreah. 1. 422 nearobearfe dreäh. 
B. 1782 gä nu tö setle, symbelwynne dreoh. DB. 2126 pet 
he doeghmila gedrogen hefde eoröan wynne. G. 133 swä bu 
his sorge ne pearft beran on pinum breöstum. D. 121 bä 
wiccungdöm mwidost beron. D.142 for werode wisdöm bereö. 
D. 476 bäm pe his lof beron. >. 206 beoran on breöstum 
büde gebohtas. B. 1004 säwiberende. G. 61 gräp on wräde 
füum fotmum and him on fedm gebrec. Thorpe translates: 
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‘he griped in his wrath with hostile hands and crushed 
them in his grasp’. Unfortunately I have not Grein’s trans- 
lation at hand, but Thorpe’s is surely wrong. I translate: 
he seized on wrath with hostile (or angry) hands — i. e. 
waxed wrathful — and deprived them of their power. For 
this speaks not only the vividness of the figure, but the con- 
struction of gripan in passages like: G. 2183 on Lothe han- 
dum gripan (notice dative), Riddle 26. 7 bet heo on mec 
griped, G. 891 on bedm gripe, ete. B.189 Swä bä mel- 
ceare maga Healfdenes singala sedd. B. 1992 lc bes möd- 
ceare sorhwylmum sedd: cf. Elene 1308 hie dsodene be6ö 
äsundrod from synnum. G. 353 weöll him on innan hyge ymb 
his heortan. G. 589 60 bet hire on inmam ongan weallun 
wyrmes gepeaht. B. 2064 syödan Ingelde weallad mielnidas 
and him miflufan efter cearwylmum cölran weordad. B. 2113 
hreder inne weöll. B. 2331 breöst innan weoll. B. 2462 swä 
Wedra helm .. heortan sorge weallende weg. B. 2593 hreder 
&öme mweöll. B. 2599 hiora in änum weoll sefa wid sorgum. 
B. 2714 pet him on breostum bealonid weoll, Ältor on innan. 
G. 890 hygewylmas stedh beorne on breöstum blätende nid, 
yrre for &fstum. E. 148 w&ron headowylmas heortan ge- 
tenge. B. 282 and bä ceurwylmas cölran wurdad. B. 904 
hine sorhwylmas lemedon t6 lange. DB. 1877 bet he bone 
breostwylm forberan ne mehte. B. 2507 ac him hilde gräp 
heorlan wylmas bänhüs gebrec. G. 250 wyrcean his willan. 
G. 256 lof sceolde he drihtnes wyrcean. So in general ‘do’, 
G. 2790 pa mes Abrahame weorce on möde. B. 1418 wes.. 
winum Scyldinga weorce on möde. D. 24 bet wes weorc Gode. 
Leo remarks, A. G. p. 85, ‘arbeiten und elend sein ist ja 
den Angelsachsen immer identisch’. B. 1638 weorcum means 
only ‘laboriously, with difficulty’; for it was a pleasant 
enough task to bring back Grendel’s head. B. 1602 gistas 
s&ton mödes seöce. Cf. Hamlet 1.1, ‘tis bitter cold and I am 
sick at heart’, and 5. 2, ‘all’s ill here about my heart’. 
S.275 seoc and sorhful. G. 776 forbam him higesorga bur- 
non on breöstum. B. 2628 ne gemealt him se mödsefa, ne his 
me&ges läf gewäc at mwige. Under these eircumstances, we 
should reverse the figures in modern usage. Cf. Ferdinand 
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in Tempest 4.1 — ‘shall never melt mine honour into lust’. 
G. 1114 and me cearsorge mid püs magotimbre of möde Asceäf. 
G. 2812 waldend scüfeö ..... willan pinne. B. 184 sdwle 
beschfan in füres fedm. B. 936 wed wid scöfon in text, but 
in Gl. 8. v> schfan ms. reading scofen as nom. abs. G. 2796 
l&t.pe äsiüpan sorge of breostum. G. 24 ac hic of siblufan 
godes ähmurfon. B.1728 hwilum he on lufan l&ted hworfan 
monnes mödgeponc. D. 630 ba his gast ähwearf in godes 
gemynd, möd tö mannum. G. 705 60 bam begne ongan his 
hige hweorfan. G. 715 658 bat Adame innan breostum his 
hyge hwyrfde. D. 570 and bonne onhweorfed heortan Pine. 
D. 221 ne heänmeygen hwyrfe in h&dendöm. G. 318 hyra 
woruld wes gehmyrfed. G. 558 l&dde he swä mid ligenum 

..idese on bei unriht. S. 254 bet he him afırre frecne 
gebohtas lade leuhtras. B. 156 feorhbealo feorran. Gr. 44 
heht . . . mweaxan mwitebrögan. G. 80 brymmas mweoxon. 
G. 1902 ne sceolon unc betweonan leonan weaxan, wröht wri- 
dian. B. 1740 :68 pet him on innan oferhygda dl weazxed 
and wridad. B. 1718 hwadere him in ferhöe greöw breös- 
thord blödreow. D. 589 pet he bec ämweorpe of mworuldrice. 
S.392 wile nu üre witu purh his wuldres creft eall töwe- 
orpan. D. 568 se ec aceorfed of cyningdöme G.69 wes 
him gylp forod, beot forborsten and forbiged brym: their 
boast was broken, their threat burst, their strength bowed 
down. Laurence Minot develops the figure a little in his 
Bong: 

‘Whare er ye, Skottes of Saint Johnes toune? 
The bost of yowre baner is betin all doune'. 


Cf. Phoenix 567 me bes wen n&fre forbirsted, and Waldere 
1.26 (Haupt Z. 12. 255 ff.) beöt forbigan. G. 245 his hälige 
word healdan woldon. G.526 his bebodu healden. G. 2528 
wit pe fride healdad and mundbyrde. So ‚often. B. 948 heald 
ford tela niwe sibbe. G. 7168 heofoncyninges Mid swide on- 
s&ion, feared: aus dem ruhigen Sitze kommen, ‘sich ent- 
setzen’. G&. 2156 Pu be läöra ne pbearft heleda hildprece 
hnile onsittan. G. 2699 ic bes feres A on wenum set. G. 
2859 ne forset he by side. B.595 pei he bä fehde ne 
bearf ... swide onsittan. B.683 ac wit on niht sculon secge 
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ofersittan, i.e. refrain from: ef. supersedere. B. 2528 Det 
ic wiö bone güöflogan gylp ofersitte. G.266 ne meahte he 
et his hige findan, bet he etc. B. 67 him on möd bearn, 
it ran, came into his mind. cf. Sol. and Sat. 329 ne beirn 
bu on bä inwitgecyndo. D. 485 gäst in sefan sende. B. 1841 
be bä wordcmwydas wittig drihten on sefan sende. G.710 bes 
heö on möd genam. B. 170 betwes... wine Scyldinga mödes 
brecöa. B.1985 hyne /yrwet brec. In modern sense (com- 
mandment, word cetc.), G. 430 gif hie brecad his gebodscipe. 
G.599 alwaldan brec word and willan. D.299 br&con be- 
bodo. B. 1100 wordum ne worcum were ne bri&ce. G. 2110 
more concrete se be hettendra herga bryummas on geweold 
gebrec. G.431 siödan biö him se wela onmwended. G. 716 
his heorte ongan wendan tö hire willan. Uf. B. 2857 ne bes 
mwealdendes willan oncirran. G. 2337 mid husce bewand bä 
hleödorcmydas on hige sinum. G. 2382 bone hleödorcwyde 
husce belegde on sefan swiöe. G.687 lögde him lustas on. 
B. 280 gyf him edwendan «@fre scolde bealuma bisigu. G. 403 
bet we mihtiges godes möd onmwäcen. D. 220 and ne ämwä- 
codon wereda drihtne. G. 481 gemwanod on pisse mworulde 
(humiliated). G. 1260 ber wifa wlite onwöd grome. G. 2579 
hie bees mlenco onwöd. Similar D. 17. B. 915 hine /yren 
onmwöd (also personification). G. 406 ähmet hie from his hyl- 
do; ähmwet here = ‘drove away, repudiated’. B. 204 Amwetton 
higeröfne. B.490 swä pin sefa hwetie. Only the figurative 
meaning in Grein. Cf. hwet = ‘acer’. Rich. III, 1.3 it is 
consciously metaphorical: ‘and withal whet me to be re- 
venged’. For modern usage = ‘sharpen’, Leo gives sweord- 
hwytta (schwertschleifer) without reference. 8. 321 män und 
moröur wes bere menego ... oneled. Uf. Juliana 372 ic 
hine synnum onele. B. 2702 bä gen sylf cyning gemweöld his 
gemwitte. G. 30 be bone unr&d ongan @rest fremmun, wefan 
and weccean. D. 119 no he gemunde pet him metod wes. 
So the Ms. — Grein, however, in Nachtr. Verbess. changes to 
pet him metod wef, ‘wodurch alle Schwierigkeiten in Be- 
zug auf dieses metod beseitigt sind’. Could we not leave 
mes a8 in Ms. and read: what was measured to him, allo- 
ted, destined; with metod from, metian, in same relation to 
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metan 88 witian to witan etc.? There is a metian = medi- 
tari, Leo A.S. 103. Gemunde would then mean either ‘re- 
member’, i.e. what was alloted, fated in his dream, or ‘co- 
gitare, reputare’, i.e. did not realize what fate had in store 
for him. B. 2046 mwigbealu weccian. B. 2948 folc mid him 
f&ehde töwehton. G. 561 bu meaht his bonne rüme r&d ge- 
bencan. G.758 for bon is min möd geh@led, hyge ymbe he- 
orlan gerüme. G. 2035 h&ldon hygesorge heardum mwordum. 
G. 746 on hyge hearde. B. 549 wes merefixa möd onhr@red. 
E. 78 heledö mwafedon. B. 1150 ne meahte wefre möd for- 
habban in hreöre. B. 1331 welgest wefre. B.2419 him wes 
geomor sefa we/re and welfüs. D. 184 mäne gemenged. 'S. 
131 synnum forwundod. S. 157 gemundod mid wommum. B. 
975 synnum gesmwenced. G. 2681 synnum besmitan. G. 1521 
lc hine selfa rest begrinded gästes dugedum, i. e. deprives 
of. 6.919 pu scealt ... wesan ... mid egsan hearde gene- 
arwod. G. 1570 swide on sl&pe sefa nearwode. G. 2603 on 
ferhöcofan feste denearwod. G. 1571 on gemynd drepen. B. 
1755 Ayge wes him hinfüs. B. 2123 feork uögenge. E. 146 
pa heo .... w&re fr&ton. A bold figure, thoroughly consis- 
tent with the general style of Exodus. Thorpe and Grein 
spoil it with ‘broke’, and ‘foedus fregerunt’. Devoured the com- 
pact is what the author wrote and meant: else why not br&con, 
as in B. 1099 Det &nig mon... were ne br&ce? G. 1695 siö- 
dan metod töbred... monna spr&ce (i.e. at the tower of Babel). 
B. 2167 nealles inwitnet öörum bregdan : nicht der Untreu Netz 
andern flechten’, Ettm. — S.251 and unsibbe oft onstyrian. B. 
871 secg eft ongan siö Bedmwulfes snyttrum styrian. DB. 2403 
hwanan sido f&hd äräs. G. 2235 hire möd ästäh. D.118 ac 
him sorh ästäh. D. 597 möd ästäh hedh fram heortan. B. 
1160 gamen oft ästäh. D.495 pära be burh oferhyd up 
ästiged, i.e. become haughty. G, 1578 per his aldor leg 
ferhde forstolen, i.e. the drunken Noah. Cf. Riddle 12, 6 
möde bestolene. G.1939 monwisan fledh, avoided their customs, 
fled from, refrained. B. 1758 bebeorh be bone bealoniö. D. 
20 smwä nö man scyle his gästes lufan wid gode d&lan. 8.581 
d&leö....help and h&lo heleda bearnum. 8.296 sorgum 
bedelde. B.868 guma gilp-hleden gidda gemyndig. G. 83 
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nröht wes äsprungen. Cf. Chr. 1538 synne ne däspringed. 
B. 884 Sigemunde gesprong ... döm unlytel. G. 2194 ne l&t 
bu bin ferhö wesan sorgum äseled. Uf. Elene 1243 ic wes 
synnum üs&led. PB. 489 onsel meoto. So Ms.-Gr. meodo. 
Leo’s explanation is the best: “entfessele die Maasse’ i. e. 
put aside etiquette, dismiss ceremony. And the metaphor 
in ons@le remains, however one treat meoto. Cf. Wanderer 
21 ic mödsefun minne sceolde oft... feterum selan. B. 2884 
nu sceal...... lufen älicgean. B. 1528 his döm äleg. B. 
2065 bet bu ne äl&le be pe lifiyendum döm gedreösan. E. 
335 he his ealdordöm syınum äswefede. Cf. abuve G. 1197. 
G. 2082 döme bedrorene. G. 2347 and be banc wege, heard- 
r&dne hyge, heortan strange. B.152 heteniöas weg. B. 1777 
ic b@re söcne singales weg niödceare micle. B. 2464 heortan 
sorge mweallende weg. G. 2794 cearum on clommum. D. 482 
Daniel düöglan swefnes söde ges&de, bet &r snide öÖstod 
manegum on möde minra ledda. G. 32 nides ofbyrsted. E. 182 
burstige brecwiges. G. 125 boda bitre gehugod. Life itself, 
or the spirit without which life is not, is called, in genuine 
A.S. wise, G. 1608 breösta hord, B. 2422 säwle hord ete. 
The love for allegory was, from the nature of the case, 
especially prominent in the sacred Latin literature; — ‘diese 
so ächt christliche Kunstform’, as Ebert calls it, was intro- 
duced by Prudeutius (Ebert, Gesch. d. christl.-lat. Lit. S. 271) 
and soon attained enormous popularity. Its traces are very 
plain in “Ceedmon”, and now and then it oceurs in Beöwulf. 
At the end of Exodus is an allegory even more detailed 
than that already quoted (G. 988 ff.) and the tone has even 
led to the assumption that the whole poem was a metrical 
sermon (cf. ten Brink, Gesch. d. engl. Lit. S.56). E. 522 fi. 

Gif onlücan wile lifes weulhstod 

beorht in breöstum bänhüses weard 

ginfest god gästes cegum, 

rün biö gerecenod, r&d forö g&d: 

hafad mwislicu word on faÖme, 

wile medgollice mödum t&can, 

bet we gesine ne sön godes beödscipes, 

meotodes miltsa. He üs mä onlhd, 
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nu Üs böceras beteran secgad, 

lengran Iyft wynna : pis is l&ne dream 
wommum Ämyrged, wreccum alüfed, 
earmra anbid : edelledse 

bysne gystsele gihöum healdad, 

murnad on möde, etc. 

A short reference to the favorite allegorical subject is 
S. 300 onlücan mid listum locen waldendes. In the passage 
B. 1740 ff. oceur the same ideas. — Müllenhoff calls this 
‘eine in mehr als einer hinsicht unpassende predigt’. 

ööpet him on innan oferhygda del 

weaxed and wridad, bonne se weard swefed, 
säwele hyrde ; biö se si&p tö fest 

bisgum gebunden, bona swide nedh, 

se be of flänbogan fyrenum sceöled. 

bonne bid on hreöre under helm drepen 
biteran sir&le : him bebeorgan ne con 

mom wundorbebodum weryan gästes. 

All this reminds one of the later ‘Sawles Warde’. 

The natural object, mental process, or abstract thought 
reaches the extreme of the metaphor- making tendency 
aud receives a distinet personality. ‘Extreme’ however only 
in an analytical sense; for as in philosophy, so here, ulti- 
mate prineiples are first principles. As J. Grimm points out 
(D.M. 734), mythology is based on personification; and 
children still personify everytling. So in many examples 
here given, the poet had no consciousness of a metaphor: 
e.g. hel onfeng. This means ‘the goddess of the underworld 
received (his spirit)’ — not at all a personified place, such as 
Horace uses at the beginning of the Brundisian journey. 
Several examples have been already given like wienco on- 
möd and others. 

I. Mental qualities or processes are represented as 
persons. 

G. 49 him seo wen geleah. So G. 1446, B. 2323, Andreas 
1076; an epical form. D. 416 nales me sefa ledged. G. 274 
cn®@Ö pet hine his hige speöne. G. 350 hine his hyge for- 
speön. UCf. Höliand 1 manega wäron the sia irö möd gespön. 
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Both oceur in the interpolated passage; ef. Sievers’ essay 
referred to above. B. 490 swd pin sefa hweite, already 
instanced Ac, 2. B. 2572 bonne his myne söhte. Gt. 2258 
swä pin möd freoö. B. 730 pä his möd dhlög. cf. Elene 995 
hlihhende hyge. G. 908 benden be feorh wunad gäst on innan. 
Cf. B. 2423 nö bon longe mes feorh adelinges flesce bewun- 
den. D.490 ac bam wöÖelinge oferhygd gesceöd. The soul 
itself is personified, but this is no metaphor. I give one 
example. B. 2819 him of hreöre gewät säwol secean sööfestra 
döm. Hadrian’s 

animula vagula blandula 

hospes comesque corporis, 

que nunc abibis in loca? 
will oceur to everyone. 

II. Abstract ideas and the like are personified. G. 471 

swä him weftier bü yldo ne derede ne suht swäre. B. 1735 
hine wiht ne dmweleö ädl ne yldo. G. 484 sceolde hine yldo 
beniman ellend&da. B. 1886 60 bet hine yldo benam me«ge- 
nes wynnum. G. 936 60 bet be tö heortan heurde gripeö 
ädl unlide G. 708 hearma smwä fela fyrenearfeöa fylgean 
sceolde monna cynne G.2276 hwonne of heortan hunger 000e 
wulf säwle and sorge somed äbregde. (x. 2638 be äbregydan 
sceal for pre dede dead of breostum säwle bine. G. 2545 
gräp hedhprea on h&dencynn. B. 975 ac hine sär hafad in 
miögripe nearwe befongen balwon bendum: Sar = dolor. B. 
2265 bealocwenlm hafad fela feorhcunna forb onsended. B.1068 
bä hie se fEr begeat. B.2872 pa hine wig begeni. B.23 bonne 
wig cume. G. 327 hie hyra gäl beswäc. D. 29 60 beet hie lan- 
gung beswäc eordan dreamas Eces r&des. D.752 60 bet hie 
gylp beswäc. G. 135 päd seo tid gewät ofer tiber sceacan. 
B. 210 /yrst forö gewät. G. 974 gewät degrimes worn. B. 
1254 60 bet ende becwom. Gt. 2067 sigor eft ähwearf of 
norömonna niögeteone, &sc-ür wera. E. 159 güd hwearfode. 
Thorpe, prosaic as usual, ‘the war advanced’, which, besides 
in this place means nothing. Grein, without sufficient reason, 
changes into güöfana (in Gloss. s. v.). I retain the ms. re- 
ading but by no means Thorpe’s translation. It should be 
‘war strode about’ — a personification in thorough harmony 
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with A. S. style. See the just quoted example, G. 2067. 
The whole passage may be rendered: the mood of the eorls 
waxed fearful after they saw from the ways of the south 
Pharach’s host march forth (with) waving shields, its 
legions gleaming, trumpets rattling, the army treading 
the border : they prepared their arms, battle stalked about, 
the bucklers glistened, the trumpets sang. It is the usual 
style to fling a sudden figure this way in the midst of a 
description. For hmwearfode in sense of wander about, 
cf. S.72. G.1099 Det bam Üichryre on läst cymeö södcy- 
ninges seofonfeold wracu. E. 39 bana wide scräö, i. e. death. 
G. 2865 c)öde bei him gästa mweardes egesa on breostum 
mwunode. E. 136 egsan stödan, welgryre weroda. So E. 201, 
490. E. 446 flödegsa becwom gästas geomre. D.525 him bes 
egesa stöd gryre fram bam gäste. S.379 pä him egsa be- 
com, dyne for deman. B. 783 Norödenum stöd atelic egesa. 
E. 36 sw&fon seledredmas since berofene. 8. Ä62 hefde bä 
drihten ... dead oferwunnen. B. 441 se be hine dead nimed: 
sim. 447. B. 1491 oöde mec dead nimed. B. 458 pe pä 
deaö fornam. B. 2772 ac hyne ecg fornam. B. 2828 irenna 
ecga fornämon. B. 2536 oöde güö nimeö. B.1846 bet be 
gär nimed. B.452 gif mec hild nime. B. 1481, 1080 wig 
ealle fornam. Cf, Hildebr. Lied 43, dat inan wic furnam. 
B. 1436 De hyne swylt fornam. B.695 in bem winsele wel- 
dead fornam. B. 2249 güddead fornam. B. 2119 sunu dead 
fornam, mwighete Wedra. 'l'his mythological form «does not 
occur in the Cxdmon poems. In the description of the de- 
struction of Sodom, however, there is a related expression. 
G. 2548 Ag eall fornam. And the same expressions that 
oceur in Beöwulf, though not in Cxzdmon, are to be found 
in Christ, Phoenix, Andreas and Elene. So we cannot at- 
tach any particular importance to this fact. Then too B. 
440 ber gelüfan sceal dryhtines döme, se be hine dead nimed, 
shows that the mythological form fütted easily into a cleri- 
cal ‘aside. 

Somewliat different from the above are: G. 766 him oft 
beiwuh gnornword gengdon. B. 2550 let päd of breöstum ... 
Wedergeäta leod word üt-faran ... stefn in becom. B. 2207 
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sy0dan Beomwulfe bräde rice on hand gehwearf. G. 2169 ac 
ic be lifigende her wid mwedna gehwam wreo and scylde fol- 
mum minum: wedna gehwam —= personified. 


III. Natural objects are personified. 

a) In regard to mental action. G. 39 heht bet witehüs 
wroecna bidan. E.300 mere stille bäd. B. 81 sele hlifade .... 
headomylma bäl lädan liges. B. 397 I&tad hildebord her on- 
bidan mudu welsceaftas wyrda gebinges. B.1882 s&genga bäd 
ägendfredn. B. 2258 seo herepäd seo «et hilde gebäd ofer 
borda gebrec bite irena. B.550 licsymse min... helpe gefre- 
mede. B.2340 bet him holtwudu helpan ne meahte, lind wid ige. 
B. 2499 benden pis sweord polad. B. 3118 sceaft nytie heold, 
just as of an attendant at the banquet, it was said, (B. 494) 
begn ngtte beheold. B.1106 bonne hit sweordes ecg syödan 
sceolde. B. 1939 bet hit sceadenm&l scyran möste; cf. H. 
Heyne, ‘schwert heraus, entscheide du” E.105 segl side 
weöld. B. 1907 nö ber we&gflotan wind ofer 0um sides get- 
wefde. E.121 (the fiery column) b&l-egsan hwedp pam 
herepredte... bet he...forbernde: the various readings 
(of ms. bell-egsan) do not affeet the personification. E. 447 
geofon deäde hweop. E. 4717 brim berstende blödegsan hweöp: 
‘drohte blutigen Graus’, Gr. E. 489 yärsecg mwedde. E. 470 
to 475 passes, in the last part, into the next division. 


Sand bäsnode (ms. barenodon) 
on witodre fyrde, hwonne waöema stredm 
sincalda s& sealtum JOum 
ceflästum gewuna Ece staöulas 
nacud niydboda neosan cöme, 
fäüh fede-gäst, se be feondum geneop. 


With these last we are in the final class — where na- 
tural objects are personified in regard to external action. 

But two cases are still to be considered that may 
properly go with the above. B.250 nefne him his mwlite 
leöge: ef. mod. ‘belies’. B. 1343 nu seo hand liged seo be 
eow welhmylcra wilna dohte. 

The first is undoubted personification; the second i8 a 
sort of synecdoche, ‘hand’ being equivalent to the person 
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himself: yet as the hand was the chief actor in the wilna 
mwelhwylcra, it can be fairly classed here. 

b) In regard to external action. G. 108 geseah deorc 
gesweorc semian sinnihte sweart under roderum. Gt. 121 me- 
tod engla heht.. ledht fordcuman. G.133 deg &resta geseah 
deorc sceado sweart swidrian geond sidne grund. G. 138 him 
(the evening) arn on läst brang püstre genip. G.143 bä 
com öder deg leöht efter beöstrum. G.154 bä com ofer 
foldan füs stöian me&re mergen bridda. B. 1133 65 bet öder 
com geär in geardas. „G. 772 bä heö peet leöht geseah ellor 
scridan. G. 2447 68 bet forO gemät &fenscima. B. 115 
sy0ödan niht becom. B.1235 syödan &fen cwom. B. 2103 
syödan mergen com. B. 649 68 be nipende niht ofer ealle 
scaduhelma gesceapu scridan cmwöman. Gt. 806 gif her wind 
cymö. E. 114 neowle nihtscuwan neah ne mihton heolstor 
ähldan. E. 344 degwöma becwom ofer gärsecges [begong], 
godes bedcna sum, morgen m@re-torht. For this approach 
of morning with noise, ef. Grimm D. M. 621 and preface 
to And. & El. XXX. D.110 com on sefan hwurfan swefnes 
mwöma. Dream is personified as usual. G. 2874 68 bet 
mwuldortorht deges briddan up ofer deop meter ord ärdmde. 
E. 75 hefde wederwolcen widum feömum eordan and uprodor 
efne ged&led. B. 1132 winter üde beledc isgebinde. G. 958 
het bäm sinhiwum s&s and eordan tuddorteöndra leohha ge- 
hwilcre, 1ö woruld nytte westmas fedan. B. 1375 60 bet Iyft 
drysmad, roderas redtad, — till the sky is darkened and 
the heavens weep; simply external personification, no psycho- 
logieal motive. B. 3156 heofon röce swealg. G.985 cwealm- 
dreöre swealh bes middangeard. G. 1015 ne seleö be west- 
mas eorde....ac heo weldreöre swealh...... forbon hed 
be hrööra oftühd. G. 1560 pet him mwlitebeorhte mweestmas 
brohte geärtorhte gife grene folde. G. 1144 siödan eorde 
 swealh....Sethes üice. E.117 by les him westengryre här 
h&0 holmegum wedrum ö ferclamme ferhö getw&fde. G. 1298 
pbära pe Iyft and flöd l&dad and fedad. G. 1300 bonne 
sweart weter wonne welstredmas werodum swelgad. Gt. 1381 
mere swide grüäp on f&ge folc. G. 1452 hweder fämig s& 
deöop bä ayta d&l &nigne grenre eordan ofgifen hefde. 
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G. 1922 sed wes mwetrum mweaht, sc. the land of Jordan. 
‘Wakened by waters’, i.e. refreshed, quickened, is poetry; 
but Thorpe, who always spoils a passage like tlıis, gives 
us ‘with waters moistened’. Leo is satisfactory: “erweckt 
(aus der Ruhe der Dürre, dass es wieder grünte, sich be- 
wegte)'. So, see above, Wigläf tries ta ‘wake’ his lord — 
quicken him, restore him to life. Cf. Psalm 112.6: he of 
eordan meg bone unägan weccan tö willan. D.576 ac bec 
regna scür weceö and mwreced. E. 305 [Yda weall] festum 
feedmum freodowere heold. E. 449 holm heolfre späw. 1.459 
storm up gewät hedh to heofonum. E. 463 rodor swipode 
meredeäda m&st: see above. E. 512 ac Päd magenbredtas 
merededö geswealh. E. 480 (brim) wide w&öde, welfedömum 
sweöp. E. 487 ne mihton forhabban helpendra paö merestre- 
dmes möd. E. 493 fämigbösma flödwearde slöh unhleöowan weg 
alde mece: ocean personified as a hoary warrior, like death; 
ef. Dietrich, H. Z. 10. 553. B. 48 löton holm beran. B.1131 
holm... won wid winde. B. 3132 l&ton w&g niman, flöd [ed- 
mian fretwa hyrde. B. 1630 lagu drusade: the water drowsed, 
i. e. was stagnant, quiet. E. 503 mereflödes weard wolde 
heorofeömum hilde gesceädan yrre and egesfull. G. 1012 
his blöd 1ö me cleopad and ciged (cf. Gen. 4. 10). G. 2548 
hg eall fornam: cf. above. G. 2556 sirüdende für... . swög- 
ende forswealh eall eador. B. 781 nymöde liges feöm swulge. 
B. 1122 üig ealle forswealg. B. 2651 het minne lichaman ... 
gled feömie. B.3014 pa sceal brond fretan. B. 3114 nu 
sceal gled fretan. E. 77 Agfür ädranc hät heofontorht. LE. 93 
nim beforan föran fjr and mwolcen. E. 116 niwe nihtweard 
hyde sceolde wician ofer weredum. E.120 hefde foregenya 
fürene loccas. 1.250 sidboda.... Iyft-edoras brec. D. 251 
b& se üg gemand on läöe men. D. 254 alet gehwearf teön- 
fullum on teso. D. 261 gefiümed weard fröcne füres heto —. 
B. 1453 pet hine syödan nö brond ne beadomecas bitan ne 
meahton. B. 1523 se beadoleöma bitan nolde; note force of 
aux. verb. B. 2577 sid ecg gewäc .... bät unswidor. G. 1924 
God...mylme gesealde Sodoman. E.400 lige gesyllan. G. 2063 
gripon unfegre...... scearpe gäras —. E.132 sy0dan bjme 
sang. So E. 565, and often. E. 191 cAdost gebedd harn on. 
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heäpe, (Grein). Genuine A.S. metaphor is B. 322 hring-iren 
scir song in searwum. So B. 1521 bet hire on hafelan hring- 
m&l ägöl gr&dig güöleöp. So in Fin. 6 gRömwudu hiynned, 
scyld sceftle oncwyd, where Grein’s ‘resonare’ is too weak: 
‘shield answers shaft. — E. 209 the camp of warriors and 
the sea are each personified: both are represented as enemies 
of the fugitives between them. — E. 450 welmist ästäh: cf. 
Grimm D. M. 735, 349: ‘Mist (nebula) wurde als valkyrie 
genommen’. — E.567 hefde mwuldres beim werud gel&ded. 
E. 505 se wudubeam wilddeör scilde. — D. 363 ff. in imita- 
tion of tlıe Benedieite a number of natural phenomena are 
admonished to praise their Creator. — B. 320 stig wisode 
gumum etgedere. — DB. 1214 heal swege onfeng. DB. 688 
hleöor bolster onfeng. — B.453 beaduscrüda betst, bet mine 
breöst wereö. —. S. 51T nes nd bes stronglic stän gefestnod 
.... pet mihte bam miclan meegne wiöhabban. B. 220 mwun- 
denstefna gewaden hefde,;, and often, as personification in 
greater or less degree is always to be assumed for ships. 


A few metaphors remain that do not exactly fit into 
any of the above classes. Special attributes and properties 
of things or persons give rise to names for the persons or 
things themselves. So G. 164. dugoda hyrde. G. 1067 yrfes 
hyrde. G. 2101 sinces hyrde. G. 2334 rices hyrdas: and to 
heofonrices weard, lifes weard, beäga mweard. Grendel is 
‘fyrena hyrde’. Genuine metaphor is E. 138 ldöne lästweard, 
i.e. ‘pursuer’, and E. 400 the same, meaning ‘heir, son”. 
B. 1942 the wife is /freoöumwebbe, ‘pacis textrix’. B.696 ac 
him dryhien forgeaf wigspeda gewiofu, which Ettmüller calls 
a genuine heathen expression; ‘die Walkyren weben das 
Gewebe der Schlacht’. 


For ‘again’ the poets often say niwan stefne, Gen. 1555 
and often. — The love for cireumlocution gives rise to many 
expressions for death not at all parallel with swefan and 
the like, and hardly to be classed as metaphors. So B. 2818 
instead of ‘died’ we have: Er he b&l cure, häte headomwylmas 
— i.e. of the funeral-pile. 
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The simile, as before stated, is very sparely repre- 
sented in A. S. poetry. It is in opposition to the general 
tone, and requires a balance, a mastery of the subject, that 
is not to be looked for when, as in the best poems, the 
subject masters the singer. Well-known exceptions to this 
rule are such passages as occur in Cynewulf’s Christ, in 
the Panther, in the Phoenix etc, and are all easily detected 
imitations of foreign models. For Beöwulf and “Cx»dmon”, 
I note the following as more important. 

G.256 gefic wes he pam ledöhtum steorrum. The Exodus 
poet is too national in his treatment, too fiery in his dis- 
position, to stop and make comparisons. Otherwise with 
the author of Daniel. He understands the art to some 
purpose.t) 275 is quite a pretty simile, where tlie children 
are in the fiery furnace, and yet have the sensations that 
come from a pleasant summer morning: 


ac wes per inne ealles gelicost 
efne bonne on sumera sunne scined 
and dedw-drias on daege weorded 
winde geondsäwen. 


Another is Dan. 320— 325 where the children of Israel are 
compared as to number with the stars of heaven and the 
sands of the sea. 347 the poet gives us another simile like 
that above (275). 8.162 word spearcum fledh ättre gelicost. 
Sat. 307. the angels are sunnan gelice (cf. G. 256 above). 
B. 985 wes stöda nagla gehmwylc stüle gelicost. B. 127 him 
of eägum stöd lige gelicost leöht unfeger, — more national, 
and not an orthodox simile. Neither is the already quoted, 
splendid passage in Fin. 35 sweordleöoma stöd swylce eul 
Finnsburuh fürenu w&ere. This is no simile in the Homeric 
sense, but a poetic fact. B. 1608 however we have an 
undoubted imitation. B. 1570 is more national — like 
G. 256, which stands on the dividing-line. B. 1570: 


1) Are we to infer from the use of the simile in Daniel and its 
rarity in Beöwulf, that the author of the former stood nearer to the 
old heathen poetry than B. and was loath to make the ‘zugeständniss 
an eine fremde cultur ?’ 
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leöht inne stöd 
efne swä of heofene hädre scined 
rodores candel, — 
which amounts to saying it was as light under the water, 
in the monster’s home, as it was in day-light: and this 
can hardly aspire to tbe term simile. 

According to the textbooks, one must not mix metaphors. 
The crime is known as Katachresis. Judged by this standard 
the A.S. poets fare badly. A mere glance at the above 
lists will show how little the striving after artistic unity, 
after consistent carrying out of a metaphor, had place with 
them. G. 1363 beledc merehüses müd is, to our notion, over- 
crowded: B. 2335 gledum forgrunden (a set phrase): B. 904 
hine sorhmylmas lemedon tö lange: B. 1718 hwedere him on 
ferhde greoöw breösihord blödreöw: B. 1523 se beadoleoma 
bitan nolde, — and many more such. To demand the 
A. S. poetry to be consistent in this respect is to demand 
it not to be itself. 

To sum up the general results of this comparison. 
The typical A.S. metaphor was originally confined 
to one word, or at the furthest, to several words 
that stood in the closest syntactical relation. This 
general type has been invaded by the influence of the Latin 
literature of the church, especially by the hymns; the result, 
whether as extended metaphor, simile, or learned allegory, 
is found not as much in Beöwulf as in the Cadmon poems, 
but even here to no overwhelming degree. 

In short, a decidedly foreign influence, but not. so great 
as materially to detract from the originality of the native 
style 
This comparatively primitive stage of growth gives us 
stil another reason for opposing Heinzel’s assumption, — 
an assumption that makes the A. S. style generally the 
result of degradation and not of development. The simile 
is founded on and presupposes the metaphor. The A. S. 
attains the former through foreign influences alone; its only 
native simile, like its only native metaphor, is momentary. 
Granting that the present style is the outcome of the hymnie 
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poetry, the latter could not have had similes, for they would 
have left their traces in longer, developed metaphors. 

But within the style of the A. S. poets is there no 
further, more speeific difference to note, with reference to 
foreign influences? Is there nothing that further distinguishes 
the heathen Beöwulf from the other epical poems? In 
modern literature there is an element that will occur to 
everyone as the direct influence of the church’s teachings and 
writings. I mean the way in which color is employed to 
denote metaphorically the good and bad in a moral sense. 
Examples are more than abundant. Psyehologieally, color 
has always had a special meaning, but not morally. The 
latter is due to and dates from the spread of Christian 
doetrines, — not so much the doctrines themselves, as the 
theories and commentaries based upon them. At the time 
most of the A.S. poetry was written, there was the liveliest 
possible communication with the learned world. Poets, — 
at the worst, copyists — were of clerical rank; and the 
Anglo-Saxon clergy stood in the forefront of what was 
then a world-literature. As result, we see that the ordinary 
poetry was brought directly under this influence; while the 
 heathen epos offered firm resistance. 

Let us first consider what natural, uninfluenced color- 
metaphor would be. What of light and darkness per se? 
The quick-shifting changes of day and night are the most 
striking appearances in Nature, play a leading part in 
Mythology, and so become prominent in language and litera- 
ture. But the underlying moral — yes, psychological — 
idea is far from uniform. Night is not always unfriendly 
nor day the reverse, Milton can talk of “black, staid Wis- 
dom’s hue”; and the Tagelieder are not friendly to day- 
break. Moral superiority or degradation as expressed by 
light or darkness — and the colors black and white, — sprang 
from the teachings of the fathers, — where, I take it, texts 
like 1 Thess. 5.5 or Rom. 13. 12 played a leading part, — 
helped by eastern dualism. The antagonism of light and 
darkness as good and evil principles, was the chief point in 
the Manichee heresy. Cf. Roskoff, Geschichte des Teufels, 
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pp. 212, 260. “Vom dualismus”, says J. Grimm, D. M. III, 
Vorrede, “der das böse als eine gewalt dem guten entgegen- 
stellt, ist unser heidenthum frei”. 

The conception of a devil was foreign to the heathen 
Mythology: ef. D.M. 1? 822, “Die vorstellung des teufels... 
war unserem heidenthum fremd”.!) In brief, a moral dist- 
inetion of light and darkness did not exist. Now and then 
a racial prejudice in regard to black; but even there are 
plainly visible the traces of christian influence. So Wein- 
hold, Altnord. Leben (p. 31) speaking of complexion etc. as 
marks of rank, says — “das schwarze galt für hässlich, 
gleich den schwarzen Augen, denn man fühlte, dass sie zur 
fremden Volksart gehörten”. Then he relates how a cer- 
tain queen (Hälfs. s. c. 17) bore her husband the king dark- 
colored twins. The king calls them, in the sequel, “Aell- 
skins”, and will not own them. Here is certainly clerical 
influenee. — But if not moral, at least a psychological 
distinetion. Here is drawn the line of difference between 
Beöwulf and the Cadmon poems. Both have in common 
this psychological idea of color — but the moral is lacking 
in Beöwulf, abundantly present in Cadmon. — Grimm 
refers “night” to nahan and explains: “die genüigende, fried- 
lich ruhige, zugleich aber vermögende und starke”, instanc- 
ing further Ohg. duruhnaht = perfeetus, consummatus (D.M. 
14 614). So far, no basis for the psychological meaning 
(fear, ignorance, despair etc.) usually attributed to night. 
It seems to me that these notions must have taken rise in 
the conception, not of absolute darkness, but rather of twi- 
light, evening, growing dark. So (D. M. Ill? 226) dein is 


1) The remarks of Roskoff on this point (Geschichte des Teufels, 
p. 149 f. and p. 151 ff.) though perhaps apparently at variance with 
the above statement, do not materially conflict with the view advan- 
ced. To be sure, every psychological fact has a moral relation of 
some kind. But in the Norse Mythology to which R. alludes, there 
is no systematic, absolutely evil principle. Loki or Logi, the nearest 
approach to such, is only partly evil; fire is beneficial as well as 
harmful. He was no “prince of darkness’, for his name meant ‘to 
shine, gleam’; (cf. lucere). 
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‘evening’, and is related to deıRog, ‘fearful’. Night, as in 
Homer, protects; but sinking sun and deepening shadows 
suggest uncertainty, bewilderment, failing powers. So lex- 
plain the force of (B. 1736, Deor 29, Wanderer 59) the verb 
sweorcan, to grow dark (mentally). B. 1736 ne him inwit- 
sorh on sefan sweorced: care darkens not in his mind. 
Wand. 59 mödsefa min ne gesweorce. There is no trace of 
moral significance here, nor in any of the cases where the 
word occurs — e.g. Guthlac 1025. It simply denotes sor- 
row, care, heavy-heartedness. In Judith (269) the hesitating, 
nigh despairing officers stand about the king’s tent sweor- 
cend fehröe. 

So too the German phrase, mir graut, expresses this 
state of half-lights and uncertainty. (Cf. D.M. III“ 222). 
Compare Milton’s (Comus) ‘gray-hooded Even, like a sad 
votarist’, ete. In opposition to this, day-break brings joy: 
so that physical joy and sorrow, one may say, are the 
(heathen) results of dawn and evening. But the Christian 
moral figure makes sin utter night, virtue the blaze of 
noonday. Deorc, absolute for night, stands in Ca#dmon, 
Cynewulf ete. for death, sin, wicked thoughts: in Beöw. it 
is physical throughout; for when Grendel is called deorc 
deaöscha, this refers to his habit of coming for his prey 
at dead of night. The basis for this difference is 800n seen 
if we turn to the Christian literature, especially the poetry. 
Take Prudentius, a widely read, in every way popular 
writer. (I use Dressel’s edition, Lips. 1860.) Night is now 
the type of moral degradation from which the light sets free. 
Cathemerinon I — HAymnus ad Galli Cantum, 25 sqq. — 

Hic sompnus ad tempus datus 

est forma mortis perpelis, 

peccata ceu nox horrida 

cogunt jacere et sterlere. 
and ib. 41 sqq. — 

invisa nam vicinitas 

lucis, salutis, numinis 

rupto tenebrarum situ 

noclis fugat satellites. 
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So throughout. But the poet goes further. On the basis of 
this assumption, he uses color, witliout further definition, to 
express moral attributes, In the Aymnus Matutinus (1. 14) 
we have: 

quod quisque fuscum cogitat, 
which almost translates an A. S. phrase (S. 371) Satanus 
swearte gebohte. Again, Apotheosis, 126 sq. 


Coecorum coecos loquor, alra socordia quorum 
corde tenebroso verum perpendere nescit. 


Hamartigenia, 514 cum spiritibus tenebrosis. Or, Contra Sym- 
machum 1. 291 caligantes animas; ib. 424 ceruleasque ani- 
mas atque idola nigra. Peristephanon X11I. 26 (Christus) et 
tenebras de pectore pellit et furorem. In Beda’s account of 
Gregory and the slaves, former calls Satan ‘tenebrarum 
auctor‘, which certainly verges on dualism. Walther (Lach- 
mann 33.7) calls the devil Aellemör. 

So much for day and night. Their infinite projections, 
so to speak, are hell and heaven. Again the old mytho- 
logy knows no moral distinetions. The underworld is dim, 
solemn, joyless: not however morally repulsive. Under the 
teachings of the fathers, this conception was changed. Hell 
became a place of torture under the rule of the prince of the 
fallen angels: a world subordinate but opposed to Heaven. 
It was a place of darkness, of wickedness: thus the two 
ideas become connected. It was a place of physical pain, 
and darkness become associated with this idea. A remark- 
able passage (D. 448) shows this elearly. 'The Hebrew chil- 
dren have just been released from the fiery furnace. We 
are told previously that this furnace was in a glow, the 
fire was briglıt: yet the angel-deliverer is hailed as ‘he who 
rescued them /rom the murk, — the dark place’: se be hie 
of bam mirce generede! It is curious that we find this idea 
in Prudentius. We must remember that he had at disposal 
and mostly used the vast range of classical expressions. 
In Apoth. 141 — speaking of tbis same subject — the 


deliverer 
piceos ... furores 
comprimit, 
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that is, parallel to D. 448. But Peristeph. VI. 112 we have 
a purely classical phrase (again the same subject): 
' Rlis sed pia flamma tum pepercit. 

Sweart and wan are commonly applied in A.S. to flame-, 
especially of the funeral-pyre. Wan is not to be translated 
with Grein and Heyne “dunkel, schwarz”, but, as we shall 
see, “Jurid”. Nor can sweart in this connection mean blaok. 
It must express the combination of dense smoke and flame, 
which fits exactly G. 2415, where the destruetion of Sodom 
is described. Darkness and flame, however, are the promi- 
nent characteristics of the underworld. Quotation would be 
useless: one extract I give to show that in itself darkness 
was considered a sufficient punishment. ÖOrientius, in his 
Commonitorium II. 273 sqq. 


nunc quere doceri 
quam poenam : faclis congrua poena manel. 
Hos tenebre juges ceca sub nocte manebunt: 
his lumen tunc flamma severa dabit. 


The righteous, on the other hand, (323 sq.) 


Instar flammantis fulgebunt lumina solis 
velati niveis splendida membra togis. 


This conception with its moral results passed into all bran- 
ches of literature, and is now a part of ordinary speech, 
no longer felt as figurativee. Some earlier examples are: 
Wolfram, Parzival, 8. — 


wand an im sint beidiu teil, 

des himels und der helle. 

der unstzte geselle 

hät die schwarzen varwe gar 

und wirt och näch der finster var: 
sö habet sich an die blanken 

der mit steten gedanken. 


Chaucer, C. T. Nonne Prestes Tale 109—116, bringe in red 
and black as types of evil — boles blake, blake develes, 
rede bestis etc. “Black is the badge of hell”, says the 
king in Love’s Lab. Lost IV. 3. Hamlet’s mother sees in 
her soul “such black and grained spots”; and, surest proof 
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of popularity, it passes into burlesque, as in Falstaff’s dying 
remark (Hen. V. II. 3) about Bardolph’s nose. A mingling 
of moral and psychological is Walther v. d. Vogelw. 124. 
37, 38 (Lachmann’s Ed.). Now for the A. S. — Comparison 
shows that Beöwulf stands totally on heathen ground; Csd- 
mon, still more, Cynewulf, adopt the new figure. First, a 
striking example of the difference. B. 2327: — 
bet bam gödan wes 
hredöw on hreöre, hygesorga m&st — 

The old king has been told of the dragon’s nightly mischief, 
that even the royal palace was not spared. He becomes 
sad: he fears he has offended the powerful one against 


old right: — 
breöst innan weöll 


beöstrum geboncum. 

The clerical part of this is very superficial. As result we 
have the fact, he was sad, actually repentant (unnecessarily); 
his breast “swells with dark thoughts”. This is thoroughly 
heathen, for he is in anything but a sinful state of mind: 
the “dark” has the old psychological meaning. Now com- 
pare S. 371 Satanus swearte gebohte. Here it is downright 
moral wickedness, and the reverse of sadness; for it goes 
on to say — “that he would work him a palace up in 
heaven with the eternal”, i.e. had thoughts of successful re- 
bellion. That Deöster had the same force as sweart is clear 
from expressions like S. 38 bis is bedstre häm, and Guthblac 
668 Düstra begnas, i. e. devils.. — Let us now take some 
A.S. expression for light and darkness and see how they 
are used in Beöw. and in C®dmon. 

Beorht: ‘shining’, ‘bright’; then ‘splendid’, ‘renowned’. 
B. & C. both apply it to the sun, houses, treasure, armor etc. 
Psychologically G. 1603, D. 9 beorht mela (prosperity) are 
matched by B. 128 beorhte böte (compensation). 'To G. 14 
hefde beorhte blisse (in heaven), B. offers no parallel. — 
A psychological force lies in the verb: B. 1161 beorhtode 
bencsweg; it shows the close connection of light and joy. 
Cf. too B. 497. The adverb: — S. 214 mwestmas scinad 
beohrte ofer burgum is physical, but S. 295 beorhte scinad 
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geselige säwle, is moral. S.238 byrhtword dräs engla ord- 
fruma. Of. too Ps. 118. 98 sc beorhilice bine bebodu le&ste. 

Leöht: used, as in the elassical writers, for life itselt 
— like Lucretius’ well known luminis oras. DB. 2469 godes 
leoht geceds, like Eädgar 22 on öder ledht: that is, simply 
‘went to the other world’. No moral suggestion: just as 
&r he b&l cure implies no choice. G. 310 on wyrse ledht 
... god sette. Cynewulf uses the adjective often in figura- 
tive meaning: ledht sefa, ledht gefed, leöht geledfa etc. The 
only use of the adjective in B. is concerete (leöhtan sweorde, 
2495), whereas G. 676 wearö me on hyge swä leöhte. 


Bläc: has no figurative meaning, was too negative & 
conception. Cf. German bleich. 

Hwit: ‘white’, then ‘pure’. The general antagonism of 
moral light and darkness is well brought out in Cynewult’s 
Christ 895: 

bar gemengde beöd 
onh&lo geldc engla and deö/la 
beorhtra and blacra ........ 
hmitra and sweartra. 


A moral suggestion is in hefde hine (sc. Lucifer) swä 
hwitne geworhtne (G. 254). Only use in B. is concrete — 
for armor, (1448), 

Torht: gleaming. Used of sun, land, sky, the heavenly 
light. S. 324 se torhta = God. G. 2375, 2769 torhtum läcne 
(= the sign of circumeision). G.58 torhte tire. Once as 
simple word in B. 313, applied to Hröögär's palace. With 
D. 511 torhtan reorde cf. use of compound in B. 2552: B/s 
voice is headotorht (“elarisonus”, Gr.) as he challenges the 


dragon to combat: 
stefn in becom 


headotorht hlynnan under härne slän, 
i.e. personification. The bleeding, tortured Andreas is (1248) 
sigetorht (ms. sigeltorht). 
Hiätor: ‘bright’, then ‘clear’, ‘pure. Applied to sun, 
water, ete. Cf. Ps. 72. 17 ys minre heortan hyge hlüttor and 
clene. God is hlütlor heofenes weard. Christ 293 Alütre 
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möde. G. 397 wile .... gesettan heofona rice mid hiüttrum 
sämlum. Word does not occur in B. 

Scinan: in moral sense, S. 307 sööfeste men sunnan 
gelice scinad in sceldbyrig. 8.652 wlitige scinad engla gästas 
and eddige sänla. In fine, light, whiteness are used as 
metaphor for “excellent” sparingly in B., abundantly in C. 
For moral excellence C. often, B. not at all. — 

Expressions for darkness. Grendel has a few Satanie 
touches, but very slight, not in any way carried over into 
moral distinctions. Otherwise with C. 

Dim: G.417 wes se öder (sc. tree, the tree of knowledge) 
eallenga sweart dim and pystre. The source of all human 
evil must be painted right black. S. 111 16 bissum dimman 
ham, sc. hell. S. 455 dimne and deorcne deädes scuman. 
S. 104 feönd seondon rede, dimme and deorce. In absolute 
moral metaphor, G.685 on Päd dimman d&d, tasting the 
forbidden fruit, the first sin. “Dim deed” is not unpoetical: 
we say mostly “dark”. — Does not occur in B. 

Mirc: cf. D. 448 above. Phoenix 457, like G. 685, mirce 
mänd&de. In B. it is physical. 

Blec: cf. B. 1801: 

00 bei hrefn blaca heofenes wynne 
bliöheort bodode. 

A “black raven” greets, “blithe of heart”, the joyful 
dawn! A modern poet — Poe, e.g. — would hardly put 
it that way. Quite naturally, however, the heathen epos. 
The raven was bird of battles, preyed on the slain enemy, 
became in this way a sort of ally to the vietors. 'T'he two 
ravens that sit on Odinn’s shoulders are not only bold, but 
wise and sagacious. Ravens were sacred to the sun-god 
Apollo: (Grimm D.M. 1% 122). When Odinn became devil, 
the raven got into disrepute. So Noah sent a smweartne 
hrefn from the ark (G. 1441); and it is what we expect 
from his color that he proves feönd and faithless (1447), 
S. 71 blace hwurfon scinnan forscepene. S. 7121 blac bealowes 
gäst. 8.196 DA blacan feönd. 

Deorc: B. 160 Grendel is deorc dedöscha with reference 
to his nightly visits, just as he is (703) called sceadugenga, 
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and (2074) &fengrom. In C. moral use. So Cynewulf. Cf. 
Christ, 640 Däm pe deorc gemwit hefde on hreöre. Jul, 460 
deorcum gedwildum. | 

Smweart: night, the raven, hell etc. are sweart. G. 733 
bome sweartan siö. The devils are repeatediy called swearte. 
G. 487 hell is Janda sweartost. In other poems sin, death, 
punishment etc. are sweart. As adverb: S. 371 Satanus 
swearie gebohte (cf. above) and 8.447 ber Satanus swearte 
pingad. S.578 him bet swearte forgeald earm wgl&ca inn 
on helle. 

Wan is defined by Grein and Heyne “dunkel, schwarz”. 
Bosworth and Leo are better: the latter gives among other 
meanings “entbehrend, leer einer Sache, der rechten Farbe 
und Gestalt entbehrend” ete. Grein’s definition will not 
hold. The primitive meaning, i. e. ‘colorless’, is well brought 
out in two strikingly similar passages, Chr. 1565, Andr. 1171 


(Chr.) (biö se w&rloga) wan and mwliteleds, 
hafad werges bleö. 
(Andr.) man and mliteleas, hefde weriges hiw. 


Note that this is werig — “fessus”, a negative expression, 
— not werig = “damnatus”. A good translation for this 
forlorn, hueless expression is our word “lack-lustre”. Natur- 
ally this negative conception was not figuratively used. It 
is applied mostly to flames, where we must not translate 
“black”, but “Jurid”. Grimm even translates B. 702 on wanre 
niht with pallida nocte, D. M. IIL* 226. 

Compare Gothie wans and wan: Ohg. wan: and Häliand, 
3282 En is thar noh nu .... wan therö werkö. The A. S. 
uses the noun: än ping be is wana, but the adjective had 
the same force; and Grein ought not to separate into two 
adjectives. 


All this points to a fundamental difference Had the 
Beöwulf “songs” arisen after the conversion, and under the 
clerical influence that, according to Heinzel, drove out the 
simile and introduced the Artigkeit sprung from a general 
Ermweichung des Gemülhes, the same influence would have 
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painted Grendel in far blacker colors, would have given 
him the moral attributes of Satan. The poet however, dealing 


with a thoroughly heathen subjeet, satisfied his conscience 


and profession by referring Grendel in a miscellaneous way 
to Cain, and then trod the old path of myth and saga 


without further compunction. The christian influence that 


animated Cynewulf was positive, and produced some of the 
finest poetry of the age; the influence of those who com- 
posed a Beöwulf, or a Finnsburg, was negative, and contented 


itself simply with covering the more noticeable traces of 
beathen mythology. 


.‚VITA. 


I was born March 6, 1855, in Burlington, New Je.. 
U.S.A. In 1869 I entered Haverford College, of wh” 
my father was president, and received my degree in ıS 
After a year in business, and another in the study of L: 

I entered Harvard University, taking my degree (B. A.} :: 
1875. I accepted a position as teacher in Providence, Eh. 
Island, remaining there until 1878, when I obtained. a }ı ."- 
year's leave of absence. This 1 spent at the Universi'v 
Leipzig. In 1879 I resigned my position and came & a 
to Leipzig, finishing the winter semester. In April, :8®. '. 
I went to Strassburg; in September of the same year, 

to this university. To the following gentlemen, whose ::- 
ures I have heard, I beg leave hereby to return my sin" 
thanks: to Proff. Zarncke, Braune, Wülcker and T: : 
mann in Leipzig; to Prof. ten Brink, Martin 
Schmidt in Strassburg; and ‘especially to Prof. Hern ı 
Paul in Freiburg. 


Francis Barton Gummere 
January, 1881. 
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